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The Platonic Source 
of Utopia’s ‘Minimum Religion’ 
by LELAND MILES 


LL THE studies of the influence of Plato on the Utopia of St. 
Thomas More, even such excellent discussions as J. H. Lupton’s 
introduction to his edition of Utopia (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1895), Ernest Barker’s Greek Political Theory (London: Methuen, 
1918), and the article by Lina Beger, entitled “Thomas More und Pla- 
to: ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des Humanismus’, in the Zeitschrift fiir 
die gesamten Staatswissenschaften Xx xv (1879), have little to say about 
the religious thought of the Utopians. 

Such cursory treatment of the religious passages in Utopia would 
seem to be due to the assumption that the Renaissance work and its 
major classical source are primarily politico-economic treatises. Yet, 
in point of fact, two of the longest sections in More’s work are on the 
philosophy and the religion of the Utopians. Further, the chief ex- 
pressed aim of the Republic is not really political, but philosophical 
and one might even say psychological. For, as the subtitle “On Jus- 
tice’ indicates, the alleged purpose is to determine the nature of justice 
in the state by way of learning what justice is in the individual human 
being. Thus the idea which ultimately emerges as the chief theme in 
this most complex of Plato’s dialogues is the concept of the tripartite 
soul, which, when reason dominates the other parts of the soul, exists 
in that state of ‘harmony’ which for Plato is ‘justice’ on the personal 
level. It is for this reason that Socrates takes leave of his listeners with 
the appropriate words: “And so, after much tossing, we have reached 
land, and are fairly agreed that the same principles which exist in the 
State exist also in the individual’.! 

On the assumption, therefore, that the Republic and Utopia are not 
wholly or even primarily political works, this paper seeks to show 
the Platonic inspiration for the concept of ‘minimum religion’ in 
More’s commonwealth—a concept which can properly be understood 


1 Republic tv, 441. All quotations from Plato are taken from The Dialogues of Plato, 
tr. Benjamin Jowett (New York: Random House, 1937). 
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and appreciated only against the ‘official theology’ of the Republic 
and the Laws. 

The state-religion of the Republic consists of three principles. The 
first of these is the soul’s immortality, as set forth most concretely in 
Republic x, 609-612: “Tlie soul which cannot be destroyed by an evil 

. . must exist forever, and if existing forever, must be immortal’. 
However, the same concept is anticipated and implied in Book 111, 
where the decision is made to abolish the concept of Hades because 
man should not be made to fear such horror in the afterlife. The sec- 
ond theological principle of Plato’s ‘established church’, as we might 
call it, is that of a good and single God. Thus in Republic 11, 380, we 
are told that ‘God is not the author of all things, but of good only’. 
Moreover, in the same section Socrates answers in the affirmative the 
question, ‘Is [God] one and the same immutably fixed in his own 
proper image?’ The third concept of Platonic state-religion, as found 
in the Republic, is that of divine providence operating both in this 
world and the next. Thus Section 380 of Book 11 stipulates that ‘if a 
poet writes... of the Trojan War or on any similar theme, . . . he 
must say that God did what was just and right, and they were the bet- 
ter for being punished’. As for providence in the next world, the “Vi- 
sion of Er’ episode leaves little doubt that there exists a well-defined 
system of rewards and punishments: 


In the intermediate space there were judges seated, who commanded the just, after 
they had given judgment on them and had bound their sentences in front of them, to 
ascend by the heavenly way on the right hand; and in like manner the unjust were 
bidden by them to descend by the lower way on the left hand.? 

Although the three principles just enumerated (immortal soul, 
good God, and providence here and hereafter) undoubtedly consti- 
tute the official religion of Plato’s Republic, it must be conceded that 
this religion is scarcely presented in systematic and crystallized form. 
These deficiencies, however, are remedied in the Laws, where the 
same three principles are clearly presented as constituting a legally es- 
tablished state-religion. Thus Plato proclaims ‘three assertions’ in 
Laws x, 907: “That the Gods exist, and that they take care of men, and 
that they can never be persuaded to do injustice’. This statement clear- 
ly specifies two principles of the state-religion—the existence of God 
and divine justice in both worlds. The use of the plural ‘Gods’ rather 

2 Republic x, 614. 
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than ‘God’ in the Laws does not contradict the Republic, for Plato had 
always recognized the existence of lesser gods in addition to the su- 
preme deity. As for the third principle of Platonic state-religion—the 
immortality of the soul—this is perhaps implied in the previous state- 
ment that the Gods ‘take care of men’ and never perform ‘injustice’, 
but is more elaborately presented in Sections 904-905: 

Whenever the soul . . . has communion with divine virtue . . . , she is carried into an- 
other and better place, which is perfect in holiness... .O youth... , who fancy that 
you are neglected by the Gods, know that if you become worse you shall go to the 
worse souls, or if better to the better. . . . This is the justice of heaven, which neither 
you nor any other unfortunate will ever glory in escaping. 

Now in the Republic, where this same state-religion was also pre- 
sented, there was no penalty specified for not adhering to the estab- 
lished faith. However, such a penalty is made unequivocally plain by 
the administrators of the mythical country of the Laws. In this latter 
nation, all who do not subscribe to the state-religion are called atheists 
or ‘unbelievers’, and their crime ‘impiety’. By decree such ‘impious’ 
folk are immediately imprisoned in the ‘House of Reformation’ if 
they dare to claim that ‘the world is devoid of Gods’, or that such 
Gods are ‘negligent’ because they ‘take no thought of men’ (i.e., if 
the impious deny the existence of providence), or if they say that the 
soul is not immortal. In this special prison such ‘unbelievers’ are al- 
lowed to have no intercourse save with guardians and priests, who 
will attempt to change their opinions: 

Let those who have been made what they are only from want of understanding, and 
not from malice or an evil nature, be placed by the judge in the House of Reforma- 
tion, and ordered to suffer imprisonment during a period of not less than five years. 
And in the meantime let them have no intercourse with the other citizens, except with 
members of the nocturnal council, and with them let them converse with a view to 
the improvement of their soul’s health.* 

The question of course arises: what happens if, despite all proselyting 
endeavors by the mysterious ‘nocturnal council’, the atheist persists 
in his heretical views to the very end of the prison sentence? The an- 
swer is simple and inexorable—death: “When the time of their im- 
prisonment has expired, if any of them be of sound mind let him be 
restored to sane company, but if not, and if he be condemned a sec- 
_ond time, let him be punished with death.”4 


3 Laws X, 908-909. 
4 Ibid., X, 909. 
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With this Platonic state-religion and the means of its enforcement 
in mind, we may now turn to the subject of religion in More’s Uto- 
pia. We see at once that in neither the Laws nor Utopia are atheists tol- 
erated. But we see also, without any great difficulty or delay, that the 
meaning of the term ‘atheist’ is significantly different in the Renais- 
sance commonwealth. This is so because in Utopia the principles of 
Platonic official theology are advanced not as a state-religion but 
rather as a minimum-religion. Thus Utopian ‘atheists’ are declared to 
be those who fail to accept at least the three minimum principles of 
religious belief. In the Laws there was no more religious toleration 
than that which existed in Puritan Massachusetts Bay: the citizen ac- 
cepted the established faith or else suffered imprisonment and even 
possible death. But in Utopia religious toleration unquestionably ex- 
ists, though in saying this we must emphasize the word ‘religious’. 
All religions are tolerated and respected, but not all beliefs or opinions 
which, from the viewpoint of the Utopian government, fall below 
the level of the legally defined ‘minimum religion’. That there is tol- 
eration for any theological system equal or superior to the prescribed 
minimum is obvious from the following passage: 


There be divers kindes of religion . . . in sondrie partes of the Ilande. . . . Some wor- 
ship for God the sonne: some the mone: some, some other of the planettes. There be 
[some] that give worship to a man that was ones of excellente vertue or of famous 
glory. ... But the moste and the wysest parte (rejectynge al these) beleve that there is 
a certayne Godlie powre unknowen, everlastinge, incomprehensible. . . . Him they 
call the father of al... . Yea al the other also, though they be in divers opinions, yet in 
this pointe they agree all togethers with the wisest sorte, in beleving that there is one 
chiefe and principall God, the maker and ruler of the whole worlde: . . . But in this 
they disagree, that among some he is counted one, and amonge some another. .. . But 
after they hearde us speake of . . . Christe, of his doctrine, lawes, myracles, . .. manye 
of them consented togethers in our religion, and were wasshed in the holy water of 
baptisme. .. . They also which do not agree to Christes religion, feare no man from it, 
nor speake against any man that hath received it.5 


Note in this passage that four specific religions are listed: planet 
worship, ancestor worship, ethereal monotheism, and Christianity. 
The complete toleration with which these religions are viewed is em- 
phasized by a subsequent passage, which tells how a man who argued 
abusively in favor of Christianity was exiled: 


[One Utopian, ] as soone as he was baptised, began against our willes . . . to reason of 
Christes religion: and began to waxe so hote in his matter, that he did not onlye pre- 


° Utopia, tr. Ralph Robinson (Everyman’s Library, 1910), pp. 100-101. 
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ferre our religion before al other, but also did utterly despise and condempne all other, 
calling them prophane, and folowers of them wicked. . .. When he had thus longe 
reasoned the matter, they laide holde on him, accused him and condempned him into 
exile, not as a despiser of religion, but as a sedicious person and a raiser up of dissention 
amonge the people. For this is one of the auncientest lawes amonge them: that no man 
shall be blamed for resoninge in the maintenaunce of his owne religion. For kyng 
Utopus, even at the first beginning, hearing that the inhabitauntes of the land were 
before his comming thether, at continuall dissention and strife amonge themselves for 
their religions . . . made a decree, that it should be lawfull for everie man to favoure 
and folow what religion he would, and that he mighte do the best he could to bring 
other to his opinion, so that he did it peaceablie, . . . without . . . contentious rebuking 
. . . against other.® 

If, however, the mild and good king Utopus favors the right of all 
men to their own religious beliefs, it is also true that his toleration 
definitely does not extend to those systems which by his definition 
fall below the level of religion. If each Utopian has ‘libertie . . . to be- 
lieve what he woulde’, it must be added that this liberty nevertheless 

has its qualifications: 
[King Utopus] gave to everye man free libertie . . . to beleve what he woulde. Saving 
that he earnestelye . . . charged them, that no man should conceave so vile . . . an opin- 
ion of the dignitie of mans nature, as to think . . . that the world runneth at al aven- 
tures governed by no divine providence. And therefore thei beleve that after this life 
vices be extreamelye punished and vertues bountifully rewarded.” 

In this statement lie the three principles of the Utopian minimum 
religion. They are essentially the same as the principles of state-reli- 
gion in the Republic and the Laws: (1) immortality of the soul; (2) di- 
vine providence in this world and the next; (3) by implication from 
(2), the existence of a good and single deity. This latter principle is 
reinforced by More’s observation that ‘the divers kindes of religion’ 
in Utopia ‘in this pointe . . . agree’, namely, ‘that there is one chiefe 
and principall God, the maker and ruler of the whole worlde’.® Fur- 
thermore, Sir Thomas informs us that before any law-abiding Uto- 
pian dares discuss ‘the problem of pleasure and virtue’, he insists on 
laying down two basic assumptions ‘taken oute of religion’: first, that 
‘the soule is immortal’; and second, that ‘to our vertues and good 
deades rewardes be appointed after this life’.° 

Having noted these Platonic principles of Utopian minimum reli- 


6 Utopia, pp. 101-102. 

7 [bid., p. 102. Italics added. 
8 Ibid., p. 100. 

9 [bid., p. 72. 
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gion, we may now proceed to ask what is done, in Utopia, with those 
who do not subscribe to the minimum beliefs or something better. 
What is done, that is to say, with Utopian atheists? 

The answer to this question is that they are, up to a point, treated in 
substantially the manner outlined in the Laws. To be sure, the Utopi- 
an atheist is not actually thrown into prison, as is his counterpart in 
Plato, but he might just as well be in a dungeon. This is so because he 
is ostracized and in large measure isolated from his fellow-men, being 
deprived of all honor and material wealth, excluded from the holding 
of any public office, and forbidden to communicate his opinion to 
any of the people: 


Hym that is of a contrary opinion [to the minimum beliefs of immortality and God- 
directed Providence stipulated by the King] they counte not in the numbre of men, as 
one that hathe avaled the heighe nature of hys soule to the vielnes of brute beastes bod- 
ies, muche lesse in the numbre of their citiziens, whose lawes and ordenaunces, if it 
were not for feare, he wold nothing at al esteme. For you maye be suer that he will 
studie either with craft prively to mocke, or els violently to breake the commen lawes 
of his countrey, in whom remaineth no further feare then of the lawes, nor no further 
hope then of the bodye. Wherfore he that is thus minded is deprived of all honours, 
excluded from all offices and rejecte from all common administrations in the weale 
publique. And thus he is of all sortes despised, as of an unprofitable, and of a base and 
vile nature.!0 

Not only does the Platonic punishment of imprisonment find its par- 
allel in Utopian ostracism and isolation. Still further, the Platonic ‘noc- 
turnal council’, whose duty it is to ‘converse’ with the imprisoned 
‘unbeliever’ in an effort to ‘improve the soul’s health’, finds its coun- 
terpart in Utopia, where the isolated atheist is allowed to “dispute and 
argue’ with ‘priestes and men of gravitie’ in the hope ‘that at the last, 
that madnes will geve place to reason’ .™! 

Up to this point, then, the punishment and treatment of atheists in 
Plato and More are closely parallel. However, at this point they radi- 
cally diverge. For in the Laws, as we have already observed, unre- 
formed atheists are “punished with death’. How commendably differ- 
ent itis on the island of Utopia, where there is no punishment beyond 
that already described! For Utopians ‘be persuaded that it is in no 
mans power to beleve what he list’. Therefore ‘they constraine hym 
not with threatninges to dissemble his minde, and shew countenaunce 
contrarie to his thought. For deceit and falshod and all maners of lies, 
as nexte unto fraude, they do mervelouslie deteste and abhorre.’! 


10 Utopia, pp. 102-103. 1 Tbid., p. 103. 12 Tbid., p. 103. 
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Thus the implication is that if the Utopian atheist refuses to be re- 
formed, he remains ostracized, but is not (as in Plato) frightened into 
a possibly hypocritical recantation by the genuine threat of execu- 
tion. In this naive hatred of hypocrisy, the Utopians reflect a greater 
wisdom than the administrators of Plato’s Laws, who—like the mod- 
ern Communists—are more interested in vocal than actual repent- 
ance; and greater wisdom, also, than Lord Chancellor More himself, 
under whom the ‘heretic’ Bilney was burned in 1531 for refusing to 
recant his views.}3 

When we consider that, with the one exception of the death-pen- 
alty, the ‘minimum religion’ and treatment of ‘atheists’ in Utopia is in 
every important feature parallel to the principles of state-religion as 
outlined in the Republic and to the legally established state-theology 
and treatment of atheists in the nation of the Laws, there can be little 
doubt of the Platonic inspiration for More’s notion of a religious tol- 
eration for all views equal or superior to the three basic beliefs in God, 
immortality, and providence. Particularly is the role of the Laws to 
be emphasized in the light of the details, many of them unjustly ig- 
nored, which More borrowed from this dialogue in areas other than 
religion. Such details include not only the Utopian method of select- 
ing political officers and the practice of mixing old and young at 
meals (Platonic debts which were long ago cited by Lina Beger), but 
also such curious features as the right to enter any one’s house with- 
out a warrant, and the Utopian law that parties to a coming marriage 
should, under the supervision of chaperones, be made to see each oth- 
er nude before either agrees to the wedding. These two bizarre no- 
tions are surely appropriated respectively from the following two 
passages in the Laws: 


If a person wishes to find anything in the house of another, he shall enter . . . , having 
first taken an oath . . . that he expects to find it there; he shall then make his search, and 
the other shall throw open his house and allow him to search things both sealed and 
unsealed.!4 


People must be acquainted with those ... whom they marry . .. , and with this serious 
purpose let games be instituted in which youths and maidens shall dance together, see- 


13 Bilney went to the martyr’s fire on August 19, 1531, nine months before More 
- resigned the chancellorship in May 1532. See Dictionary of National Biography u, 505, 
and xm, 882. 

M4 Laws XU, 954. 
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ing one another and being seen naked, at a proper age, and on a suitable occasion, not 
transgressing the rules of modesty.1® 

In addition to these two curious features, there are many other ele~ 
ments in Utopia undoubtedly adapted from the Laws. For example, 
the Utopian edict that ‘in all offenses they counte the intente . . . as 
evel as the acte’ is very similar to the attitude of Laws x11, 941, that 
‘he who steals a little steals with the same wish as he who steals much, 
but with less power’. Indeed, even the very isolation of the Utopians, 
who are not permitted (unless they be merchants or political officials) 
to visit foreign lands, is duplicated by Laws x11, 950: 

Let no one be allowed to go anywhere at all into a foreign country who is less than 
forty years of age; and no one shall go in a private capacity, but only in some public 
one, as a herald, or on an embassy, or on a sacred mission. 

Such borrowings from the Laws in areas other than religion illus- 
trate More’s unquestioned familiarity with this lesser-known Platon- 
ic commonwealth. More important, the virtual identity of viewpoint 
common to the Republic, the Laws, and Utopia in the area of ‘atheists 
and believers’ amply supports the contention that the impact on 
More’s Utopia of Plato’s two lengthy ‘political’ treatises was by no 
means confined to the realm of political theory. 


HANOVER COLLEGE 


15 Laws V1, 771-772. 
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Donald M. Frame. Montaigne’s Discovery of Man. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1955. 202 pp. $3.50. 

Montaigne studies have indeed come a long way in the past hun- 
dred years, and Montaigne’s Discovery of Man can best be evaluated by 
placing it in its proper perspective. The biographical discoveries of 
Dr. Payen and Melvezin during the second half of the nineteenth 
century led to Paul Bonnefon’s Montaigne, ’ homme et [ euvre in 1893, 
which is still one of the standard biographical works on Montaigne. 
The early years of the twentieth century gave us the monumental 
studies of Villey and Strowski, revealing the evolution of the essayist’s 
thought and giving us editions which indicate the first appearance of 
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each portion of the text. Most important of all, Villey’s Les Sources et 
l’évolution des Essais de Montaigne presents in masterly detail the book- 
ish sources of the Essays. But there is no competent study which takes 
into account all the factors which influenced Montaigne: his reading, 
the political events of his day, and the vicissitudes of his own personal 
and family life. 

In his study of the evolution of Montaigne’s philosophy of life, Mr. 
Frame is considerably more thorough and detailed than most of his 
predecessors. He sees the youthful Montaigne as a carefree hedonist 
who, in the period from 1563 to 1573, evolves into an apprehensive 
humanist as a result of the death of La Boétie and many of his friends, 
including his father, his brother, and two of his children. Even at this 
stage he is not really a stoic; rather he is ‘a humanist who was soon to 
become skeptical of traditional humanism as a basis for life and to 
turn from it to the human values that he found within himself” (p. 
36). This skeptical period (1573-76) was closely connected with the 
political troubles which preceded and followed the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew. It represents a revolt against dogmatism in general, 
and Mr. Frame sees his skepticism as “finite in extent as in degree’ 
(p. 76), as primarily an intellectual game, ‘the game of paradox, in 
which he delights’ (p. 61). Thus emancipated from all philosophical 
systems, he returns to his original purpose, the enjoyment of life, and 
conceives the idea of self-study. Free from fear, he trusts nature to 
care for him, and pursues the life of the complete man. 

In the period from 1578 to 1580 Socrates replaces Cato as the guide 
of his life. Judgment becomes the key faculty for him, and he shows 
increasing confidence in the possibilities of human nature. At the 
time of publication of the first edition of the Essays, in 1580, Mr. 
Frame finds that he has already stated or suggested all his key ideas 
except that of human solidarity and unity, and the development of 
this theme will be advanced by his observations of others in the course 
of his travels through Switzerland and Germany and his sojourn of 
more than a year in Italy. “Here for the first time we see Montaigne 
fully practicing his final philosophy of serene acceptance’ (p. 118). 

The approval of the Essays by the papal censor and by his contem- 
_ poraries, and the honor paid to him by election to the position of 
mayor of Bordeaux, contributed to his feeling of solidarity with 
mankind in general, and helped shape the phase which Mr. Frame 
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characterizes as ‘The Whole Man’ from 1586 to 1592. In this stage he 
sees both the diversity and the similarity of mankind. Wisdom now 
consists in knowing how to live. ‘To be natural and yet naturally to 
surpass the rest of nature; to accept ourselves and yet by the means 
God has given us to imptove ourselves: this for Montaigne is to be 
truly human’ (p. 159). 

There are several reasons why I consider Montaigne’s Discovery of 
Man to be one of the best books, along with the Montaigne of Hugo 
Friederich (1949), yet written on Montaigne. Emerson, Gide, and 
many others, have written interestingly on the author of the Essays, 
but have found in him only a reflection of their own manner of think- 
ing. For this biased interpretation some of the earlier students of 
Montaigne are not seriously to be blamed, since they did not possess 
all the evidence necessary to an objective study. But Mr. Frame has 
fully utilized all the resources at his command, and he has achieved a 
high degree of objectivity. His book is well written and well docu- 
mented. He has built his study on the foundations laid by the nine- 
teenth-century biographers, the twentieth-century textual studies, 
and previous scholarly works in the field, and to these he has added a 
sound and thorough evaluation of the contribution of political and 
personal history to the development of Montaigne’s thought. 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY Samuel F. Will 


A. Lytton Sells. Animal Poetry in French and English Literature and the 
Greek Tradition. Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1955 (Indi- 
ana University Publications, Humanities Series 35). xxxiv + 329 pp- 
9 ill. Paper, $5.00. 

Professor Lytton Sells, who earlier in 1955 gave us his Italian Influ- 
ence in English Poetry from Chaucer to Southwell, has followed it in the 
present interesting volume with what is primarily a comparative 
study in French and English literature, though its implications trans- 
cend these bounds. The kind of animal poem here contemplated (per- 
haps the type-specimen is Catullus’s poem on the death of Lesbia’s 
sparrow) is defined by the author as that which ‘attempts to portray 
the animal, bird, or insect objectively and sympathetically’, and he 
sometimes refers to it as ‘pure animal poetry’. The definition, so to 
speak, creates the type, for, familiar as this kind of poem is, few per- 
haps have realized how special a literary attitude it represents, when 
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the majority of beasts in literature come under a kind of totemism— 
in beast fables, allegories, animal anecdotes, and the Physiologus— 
that sees them either as miraculous or as human beings in disguise. Or 
the moralists and writers de dignitate hominis search for the fine sharp 
line that will divide and rescue mankind from the animal kingdom. 
Do the animals have souls? Theories on that question are reviewed in 
Sells’ Introduction, precisely to show that they have little to do with 
the objective animal poem. The origin of this species in modern liter- 
ature, he finds, is chiefly literary, and he may fairly claim to be the 
first to trace the ‘laws’ of its descent. 

The animal poem owes more to humanism than to humanitarian- 
ism, though some effect of the latter is not denied. A creation of Greek 
literature, its vogue has closely followed the waxing and waning of 
Hellenism. Its attitudes are present in Homer and in Aristophanes, 
but its literary identity belongs to the Hellenistic epigram, and in the 
Greek Anthology sympathetic poems on animals extend in time from 
Leonidas of Tarentum to Agathias in the age of Justinian. From the 
Greek epigram its idea penetrated Latin poetry in Catullus, Virgil, 
Ovid, and Martial. The Middle Ages lost it in losing Greek poetry 
(allegory and the Physiologus predominate), and ‘it was the Renais- 
sance that saw a revival of animal poetry on a wide scale’, especially 
as the Hellenic Renaissance culminated in the Pléiade; in England its 
heyday was later, with Herrick, Marvell, and Lovelace. A further re- 
vival coincides with the beginnings of Romanticism, clearly Greek 
in André Chénier, but at its best in Wordsworth, and extending to 
Leconte de Lisle and the Parnassians. If some of the poets—and these 
among the best, as Burns and Wordsworth—were not Hellenists, 
they still took example from their contemporaries or predecessors 
who were (p. 276)—a proposition that the accumulated evidence of 
the book, and general literary psychology, dispose us to accept. 

The chief substance of the book, however, is not in the origins but 
in the development of the animal poem in modern literature. Out- 
standing examples are examined from the French Renaissance to the 
present in chapters alternating between French and English poetry 
and forming a series of causeries whose pleasant style will attract lov- 
ers of animals and poetry as well as students of literary history. The 
first representative of the type is found in Jean Lemaire’s Epitres de 
l’ amant vert, suggested in part by Ovid’s parrot-poem, but the clear- 
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est and best examples in the early period are the work of the Pléiade. 
Indeed Du Bellay’s blason for his kitten Belaud is hailed, with reason, 
as ‘the best animal poem of the sixteenth century, and perhaps the 
best in the whole of French literature’. But how far its graceful lo- 
quacity is from the reserve of a Greek epigram! The road to it no 
doubt may be traced through Catullus and Martial and the neo-Latin 
poets, whose imitations of the Greek had unconsciously assumed a 
tonality acceptable to the French poets; but its ingenium must also be 
traced in part to rhétorique (the blason itself is a kind of ecphrasis). These 
are considerations that the author, perhaps rightly, tends to leave 
aside; there is no question that the Pléiade were in touch with Greek 
poetry. As unhellenic as the love of cats is the love of larks; yet evi- 
dence is adduced for associating Ronsard’s spontaneous Ode a l’alou- 
ette, perhaps the first of its kind, with the Anacreontic on the cicada 
rather than with the troubadours, who seem to have been the earliest 
admirers of this bird. We must, however, resist the temptation to fol- 
low the author in detail, and into the expansion the type underwent 
with the arrival of Romanticism. Throughout, the comparative 
method bears good fruit, and sometimes turns up unexpected rela- 
tionships, as, for example, the influence of Burns on Leconte de Lisle. 
At least equal to the historical interest of the book is its critical in- 
terest; for in distinguishing the type by application (without pedant- 
ry) of his principles of objectivity and sympathy, the author is con- 
stantly engaged in bringing out the qualities of the poems he reviews. 
Thus Shelley’s To a Skylark, though ‘one of his most wonderful lyr- 
ics’, is not here of the center, since it ‘inspires more admiration for the 
poet than for the bird’, whereas Wordsworth’s “Ethereal minstrel’, 
despite its moral application, earns a place of honor because in it the 
lark is directly and lovingly observed. Perhaps sympathy or affection 
counts for more in poetry than objectivity; at least, we may doubt if 
even La Fontaine could have made poetry in the purely objective 
mood of Morfouace de Beaumont on the beaver (pp. 148-150). 
More objectivity (or a more subtle sympathy) seems to characterize 
the plastic representations of animals, and the author has happily in- 
cluded a number of reproductions, among which we are more at- 
tracted by the objective and plastic values of A.-L. Barye’s works 
than by the suggested poetical values of Winslow Homer’s The Fallen 
Deer. Yet Hart-Leap Well, which it illustrates, is justly admired for its 
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pathos. The gain that accrues from distinguishing a type of poetry 
and its motivations is that we see certain poems in a new and better 
light as they show themselves to be good in their kind. What Shel- 
ley’s To a Skylark loses, from the point of view of this book, is at once 
repaid when we are made aware of the magic of Shelley’s The Aziola. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY James Hutton 


H. J. Oliver. The Problem of John Ford. Melbourne, Australia: Mel- 
bourne University Press, 1955. 139 pp. $4.50. 

Ford has exercised an increasing fascination upon critics during the 
last hundred years. Yet his critics have taken widely divergent views 
of him, and he remains, for most people, blurred and enigmatic. 
“With folded Armes and Melancholye hatt’, he stands apart from his 
fellow-dramatists. In this succinct and admirably sensible volume, 
_ Mr. Oliver has synthesized much previous Ford scholarship, and 
while he modestly disclaims adding much that is new to our know- 
ledge of him, he has succeeded in casting new light on this shadowy 
figure. 

As the author indicates at the outset, “The pity is that he should 
have considered himself forced to work within the Elizabethan tradi- 
tion, when his strength lay in analysis and inquiry’. But the Caroline 
playgoer, accustomed to the sensational play of panoramic action, 
would have given short shrift to undiluted psychological drama, and 
Ford had to compromise with his audience. Unfortunately he did not 
have the advantage of those conventions which, paradoxically, liber- 
ated Racine to concentrate on the analysis of passion. Both were con- 
cerned with the anatomy of the emotions. Both used as their stage the 
human heart. But the conventional patterns and materials of Caroline 
drama made Ford’s task an almost insuperable one and explain much 
of his troubles with audiences and critics. 

He is fortunate, however, in finding as sympathetic an interpreter 
as the author of this book. Devoting a chapter to each of the major 
plays, Mr. Oliver evaluates Ford’s success in psychological examina- 
tion of Stuart sensibility. It requires a discerning critic to do so. Ford’s 
detached point of view has baffled many. Some have seen him as a 
Christian apologist, others as a moral nihilist. Critical reaction to the 
incestuous love of Giovanni and Isabella in ’ Tis Pity has varied from 
sympathy to outrage. Yet it is precisely this ambiguity, this ‘disinter- 
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ested’ quality in Ford which lends complexity and depth to his work 
and which invalidates over-simplified critical interpretation. The at- 
tempt to read Penthea and Orgilus’ thwarted love as an example of 
the fatal operation of Burtonian melancholy is as misleading as the 
attempt to interpret Phédre as the doomed victim of the anger of 
Venus. In doing so one disastrously minimizes the tensions which un- 
derlie both plays. While Ford turned away from the clearly defined 
values of the morality play and from the accepted moral conventions 
of the Elizabethan age, he kept a sense of moral balance, and his 
awareness of the relativity of morals did not impair his moral vision, 
as Mr. Oliver demonstrates. 

His study makes no additions to our knowledge of Ford’s biogra- 
phy, nor does it contribute much to our bibliographical knowledge 
of his works. Mr. Oliver’s examination of Ford’s plays of collabora- 
tion is perfunctory, and his discussion of the problems of authorship 
raised by The Queen and The Duke of Lerma is adequate if uninspired. 
His lack of enthusiasm is readily understandable, for these works add 
little lustre to the Ford canon. But his persuasive suggestion that The 
Broken Heart antedates Love’s Sacrifice and’ Tis Pity makes an interest- 
ing contribution toward clarifying the complex problems of Ford’s 
chronology. 

While not dependent on this dating, Mr. Oliver makes use of it to 
trace the development of Ford’s genius from its budding in The Lov- 
ers Melancholy to its full flowering in ’Tis Pity and its withering in 
The Fancies Chaste and Noble and The Lady’s Trial. His chapter on 
’ Tis Pity, in particular, stands out above the others for its critical san- 
ity and balance as he demonstrates the orderly artist at work behind 
the play’s melodramatic facade. His chapter on Perkin Warbeck seems 
curiously superficial by contrast. Granted that this play has been crit- 
ically overpraised, it occupies a unique place in the Caroline theater 
as an example of latter-day chronicle history—with what a difference! 
Here Mr. Oliver seems to have missed an exceptional opportunity, 
for this study of a pretender, which relates to Pirandello’s Enrico IV 
rather than to the Elizabethan drum and trumpet plays, reveals much 
about Ford’s angle of vision and dramatic method. 

But this is to compliment the author by quarreling with him for 
not writing a longer book. One might also pay him the compliment 


of quarreling with his title. Though he begins his book by a consid- 
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eration of the critical confusion over John Ford’s dramatic attitude 
and intent, his statement of the problem and its resolution are so lu- 
cidly and sensibly presented that at the conclusion the ‘problem’ of 
John Ford seems like a misnomer. 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY William W. Appleton 


C. A. Mayer. Bibliographie des ceuvres de Clément Marot. 1 Manuscrits. 
11 Editions. Genéve: Droz, 1954. IOI, 105 pp. 15, 15 F. 

This work was not intended by its author to replace the Tableau 
chronologique des publications de Marot which is to be found in the Re- 
vue du seizieme siécle, vit (1920), and vi1I (1921). On the contrary to 
use this new bibliography most effectively one must consult at the 
same time not only the Tableau chronologique of Villey but also Dr. 
Mayer's own previous study of ‘Le texte de Marot’ in the Bibliotheque 
d’ Humanisme et Renaissance, X1v-XV (1952-53). In a sense this work 
is a supplement and a re-examination. 

The first volume dealing with Marot’s manuscripts is particularly 
a re-examination. The author looks again very carefully at the three 
signed manuscripts of Marot’s day: the so-called Chantilly ms that 
Marot presented to Montmorency in 1538, the Gueffier Ms, and the 
Lausanne Ms, as well as seventeen less important mss. Errors and 
changes in the Chantilly Ms are documented; the possibility that Guef- 
fier may have known Marot is carefully studied; the circumstances 
under which Grenet, scribe of the Lausanne Ms, may have known 
Marot at Geneva are examined. In the case of the other mss, too, de- 
tails which would establish authenticity are discussed. The authority 
of these documents is examined by Dr. Mayer so that their respective 
value may be judged with the view toward establishing a critical ed- 
ition of the works of Marot. This first volume is completed with a 
table of first lines, an index of proper names, and a table of contents. 

The second volume dealing with the sixteenth-century editions of 
Marot is something in the nature of a supplement, designed particu- 
larly to facilitate the use of Villey’s Tableau. Hence it is only in excep- 
tional cases that details are given for the different editions. The bibli- 
ographer does not include the various collections of songs, for an ex- 
_ haustive historical and bibliographical study was made of them by 
Jean Rollin in his Les chansons de Clément Marot, published by Fisch- 
bacher in 1951. And Dr. Mayer’s bibliography of the Psaumes carries 
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no edition later than 1550, when they became along with the Bibles 
ammunition for Protestant propaganda. Wherever possible the author 
has indicated principal libraries where each edition may be found and 
he lists their library call numbers. The author does not claim to have 
seen every edition he lists but he has signalled all dubious editions 
with a question mark. There are listed in this second volume 294 sep- 
arate works, cither editions of Marot’s works or collections contain- 
ing a certain number of his poems. More richly-illustrated than Vol- 
ume I, which contains a copy of a painting of Marot, a photograph of 
the eight lines at the end of the Gueffier Ms in which the Secretary to 
Renée of France signed himself as the copyist, and some examples of 
Gueffier’s letters, the volume devoted to Marot’s editions contains no 
less than $7 illustrations of title pages. In addition this volume con- 
tains an addendum listing four manuscripts not included in the first 
volume or not adequately treated there. A table of contents and eight 
separate indexes (one each for the works of Marot, for works of other 
authors published in the sixteenth century, for collections and anthol- 
ogies, for sale catalogs, for printers and publishers, for names of per- 
sons mentioned, for names of places, and lastly for libraries where the 
editions may be found) complete the volume. 

For years scholars have felt the need for a complete bibliography of 
Marot’s works. Villey’s monumental Tableau chronologique, generally 
used in conjunction with his Table chronologique des ceuvres de Marot 
and published by Champion in 1923 in the scholar’s Marot et Rabelais, 
filled the need only partially. The need has now been met by Dr. 
Mayer, and if some may regret that they must now spread six vol- 
umes before them to get the complete bibliography, most will be 
grateful that the job has been accomplished and will understand per- 
fectly why C. A. Mayer did not feel obliged to reprint for their con- 
venience all that had been done before him. 

NEW YORK UNIVERSITY Robert E. Taylor 


Joseph T. Shipley. Dictionary of Early English. Pref. by Mark Van 
Doren. New York: Philosophical Library, 1955. xiii +753 pp. $10. 
The title of Mr. Shipley’s dictionary at once piques the curiosity of 
the student of ‘early’ English literature. The need to supplement the 
Oxford English Dictionary by special period dictionaries of Middle and 
Early Modern English was recognized even as that historic work 
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was nearing completion. Partly at the suggestion of Sir William 
Craigie, himself one of the editors of the OED, work on two such 
period dictionaries was begun between 1925 and 1930 at Cornell and 
the University of Michigan, supported by foundations and the uni- 
versities themselves and facilitated by the collections of quotations for 
the OED up to 1700 made available by the Clarendon Press. Eventu- 
ally it was decided that the simultaneous compilation of two such 
dictionaries was not feasible and that the Early Modern English Dic- 
tionary would have to depend on the Middle English Dictionary. 
The work on the former was therefore suspended, and in 1930 the 
materials were all transferred to the University of Michigan where a 
Middle English Dictionary has been in preparation since that time. 
Today, under the able editorship of Hans Kurath, fascicles have be- 
gun to appear, and it is hoped that the completed Middle English 
_ Dictionary, running to as many as 8,000 pages, will be completed by 
1962. Then we can begin thinking about the Dictionary of Early 
Modern English again. Conscious of this history, one turns to the 
Dictionary of Early English wondering whether Mr. Shipley ‘without 
any patronage of the great, not in the soft obscurities of retirement, 
or under the shelter of academic bowers’ has managed single-handed 
to produce what ‘the aggregated knowledge and cooperating dili- 
gence of the academicians’ is only now beginning to bring forth. He 
has not. 

As a matter of fact, it is difficult to see how this Dictionary of Early 
English can be useful. An analysis of the first twelve words under F, 
fabaceous through fadge (pp. 255-256), illustrates its deficiencies. All of 
the words are treated much more exhaustively in the OED; all but 
three (fackins, faddity, and fabian meaning roisterer) are in Webster’s 
Unabridged; and four of them even get into the American College Dic- 
tionary. Between fabaceous and fadge the OED lists 32 words as obso- 
lete, not counting obsolete uses of words still current, and it lists nine- 
teenth-century uses for six of the twelve that Shipley has chosen to 
include. In other words, not more than six of Shipley’s words fit even 
a broad definition of ‘early’, whereas some 26 words and many obso- 
lete meanings which one might logically expect to find in a diction- 

_ary of ‘carly’ English are omitted. Faddity is listed by Mr. Shipley on- 
ly as ‘A late roth century word’. More puzzling than why such an 
item of nineteenth-century slang should be included in a dictionary 
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of early English is why this particular form was chosen for inclusion 
when faddism, faddy, and the other forms of the word popular in the 
faddish nineties are ignored. 

The definitions in this dictionary appear in the main to be conden- 
sations from the OED in which the nice distinctions of the original 
are ignored. For example, Shipley has: 


fadge. A very common verb, from the late 16th century. (1) To fit, be suitable, to fit in 
with; to get along well with. (2) To agree; to fit together; to piece together (fadge 
up). (3) To fit in with; hence, to get along, thrive. It won’t fadge, it won’t succeed. 
Fadging, well matched, well suited, fitting. There is also a noun fadge, with the basic 
sense of something flat: a flat bundle (of pieces of leather, etc.); a large flat loaf; a 
dumpy person. Hence fadgy, unwieldly; corpulent. Fuller in THE HISTORY OF THE 
WORTHIES OF ENGLAND (1661): The study of the law did not fadge well with him; 
Milton, in the Preface (1643) to his treatise on DIVORCE: They shall . . . be made, 
spight of antipathy, to fadge together; Wycherley in THE COUNTRY WIFE (1675): Well, 
sir, how fadges the new design? 


For this verb the OED has five obsolete meanings (the sixth, dialec- 
tal, is still current): (1) of things: to fit, suit, be suitable; (2) of per- 
sons: to do with, put up with, agree; (3) to fit or piece together; (4) 
to fit in with the surroundings, hence to succeed; and (5) of persons: 
to make things fit, hence succeed. It is evident that Shipley has fused 
meanings 2 and 3, and 4 and $. He has lumped at the end illustrations 
selected from among the careful classifications in the OED, where 
Fuller falls under No. 1, Milton under No. 2, and Wycherley under 
No. 4. For the noun uses, which have been obtruded between the 
verb definitions and their illustrations, the OED has four separate en- 
tries; a bundle of leather or bale of cloth (Why flat necessarily? The 
OED quotations do not bear this out); a large flat loaf or bannock; a 
short, fat individual; a farthing. 

In fine, the contents of the dictionary—fairly represented, I believe, 
by this random selection—are slight, miscellaneous, and badly de- 
fined. Its only possible interest is for one ‘not a student of the English 
language’ nor ‘a scholar of any sort’ as Mark Van Doren too modest- 
ly describes himself in his Preface, who is willing to invest Mr. Van 
Doren’s ‘long evenings’ in the book simply because he is interested in 
words. And if that is his interest, he would probably be better off 
with Ernest Weekley, H. L. Mencken, or Ivor Brown. 


DUKE UNIVERSITY John H. Fisher 
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George E. Ganss, $J., $.T.L., Ph.p. St. Ignatius’ Idea of a Jesuit Univer- 
sity. A Study in the History of Catholic Education, Including Part 
Four of the Constitutions of the Society of Jesus. Milwaukee, Wis.: 
Marquette University Press, 1954. xx + 368 pp. 

Not the least of the many wonderful accomplishments of the So- 
ciety of Jesus during the past four hundred years is the Jesuit system of 
education. It would be more correct perhaps to speak of the Jesuit 
philosophy of education, the underlying principles that have guided 
and directed the sons of St. Ignatius in establishing and administering 
the many schools, colleges, and universities that have flourished and 
are still flourishing in so many parts of the world. 

Even though Fr. Ganss’ book was published in 1954, there would 
seem to be a particular appropriateness in taking note of it now when 
the Society of Jesus is observing the Ignatian Year in commemoration 
_ of the death of its founder in 1556. The author has, he tells us, bor- 
bowed his title from Cardinal Newman and a very apt one it is, since 
it is his purpose to study and discuss, not the famous ‘Ratio Studio- 
rum’, but rather the writings themselves of St. Ignatius, and in partic- 
ular Part rv of the Constitutions of the Society. It was primarily upon 
this part of the Constitutions that the later “Rationes’ were based. The 
author points out in his Preface that ‘there is no book which has as its 
principal theme the educational theory of St. Ignatius himself’. Fur- 
thermore, the book is, as the sub-title indicates, a study in the history 
of Catholic education, since a right understanding of St. Ignatius’ 
writings and his procedure in establishing the first Jesuit schools pre- 
supposes an acquaintance with educational theory and practice prior 
to and contemporaneous with Ignatius. 

The present volume is divided into two books. Book 1 studies St. 
Ignatius’ idea of a university with special reference to the Saint’s own 
educational background, as well as to the current organizational set- 
up of university life. The author’s remarks about the decline of Scho- 
lasticism and the Scholastic method, together with the deliberate ef- 
fort of the new humanistic culture to “‘Ciceronise’ the Latin of the 
schools, are particularly interesting. Ignatius, of course, insisted upon 
the study of St. Thomas and at the same time encouraged the study of 

Latin in the Ciceronian style while not over-emphasizing it. In other 
~ words, he was a man of his times and recognized the necessity of pre- 
paring young men for life in their current world, a world which ex- 
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pected the new elegance in Latin. Fr. Ganss, as a classical scholar, is 
careful to point out that the humanists were responsible for petrify- 
ing Latin and reducing it to the status of an esoteric accomplishment, 
where before it had been a living tongue. 

Of special note also is the chapter devoted to the curriculum in the 
faculties of Letters, Arts, and Theology. Elementary pupils began 
their course between the ages of five and seven, entered the faculty of 
Languages (Latin and Greek) at ten, Philosoplty at fourteen, and The- 
ology at seventeen, asa general rule. The doctorate could be obtained 
by the age of twenty-three. The same was true of Law and Medicine. 
It is interesting to make the comparison between children in our day 
beginning kindergarten at five; at the same age in the day of Ignatius 
they were learning how to read, write, and speak Latin. 

The author makes another very important point, or rather several, 
which bear upon modern theories of education. In Ignatius’ time, 
boys and young men learned almost everything by memory. But this 
memory work was followed by a deeper understanding and penetra- 
tion as the student progressed through Philosophy and Theology. 
Furthermore, more diligent and more able students could progress 
more rapidly since there was a flexible system of promotion based on 
attainment of knowledge rather than upon time. Nor did St. Ignatius 
set up mental discipline as the chief objective to be attained. He was 
certainly not opposed to mind-training or to transfer of training, but 
took them for granted, as incidental benefits. Modern educators of 
whatever persuasion might do some profitable meditation along these 
lines. 

The chapters in the second part of Book 1 are especially interesting, 
treating as they do of the social and cultural environment of Renais- 
sance schools and the adaptations effected by Ignatius. In this connec- 
tion, Fr. Ganss points out that Ignatius was an carly promoter of de- 
mocratization of education, in the sense that he made solid education 
available to all who had the ability and energy to take it. Once again, 
there is food for thought in this point in these days when so-called 
universal education seems to have the effect of lowering general stand- 
ards to a common denominator that is something less than the opti- 
mum. St. Ignatius was interested in educating not only his own sons 
but large numbers of the poor who would otherwise never have the 
opportunity, but he would do so only for those who were willing to 
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work and meet the standards set for them. It would be interesting to 
see what he would make of our big-city high schools and the prob- 
lems confronting them asa result of prolonged compulsory education. 

The final section of Book 1 discusses in two chapters the spirit of 
Ignatius’ Constitutions concerning education. A few points may be 
mentioned briefly as indicative of the principles guiding the Saint in 
his almost revolutionary work; e.g., the care to impart a scientifically 
reasoned Catholic outlook on life, together with a conscious effort to 
make education both intellectual and moral. Hence the pre-eminence 
in the Ignatian system of Theology, supported by Thomistic philoso- 
phy. Along with the personal interest of the professors in the students 
went an abundant amount of self-activity, not in the modern under- 
standing of ‘activity’ in the progressive, or Dewey, sense of the term, 
but rather by means of group discussions, writing, speech-making, 
_ and public disputations. Further, Ignatius opposed any crystallization 
or rigidity either of teaching or administration; instead, he insisted 
that his schools be adaptable to new ideas and open to the best ele- 
ments in the systems of the day. A careful reading of this section will 
convince one that Fr. Ganss is correct in calling St. Ignatius one of 
‘the great Catholic educators of the world’. 

Three appendices conclude Part 1 of the work, the first of which is 
an historical sketch of the teaching of Latin. The author’s remarks 
about the true reasons for the decline in Latin studies and the function 
of Latin in the modern Catholic college should receive careful read- 
ing from all classics teachers. It might be noted that His Excellency, 
Msgr. Antonio Bacci of the Roman Curia and one of the founders of 
Latinitas, is not a bishop. Fr. Ganss has evidently been misled into 
thinking so by reason of the honorific title. The remaining appendices 
discuss methods of teaching philosophy in Ignatius’ time and paideia, 
liberal education and general education. 

Book 11 contains the author’s translation, with introduction and 
notes, of Part 1v of the Constitutions of the Society of Jesus. This is 
strongly recommended, since from this part of the Constitutions the 
author has drawn the most important part of his material. The trans- 
lation is well done, achieving a happy combination of smoothness of 
_style with accuracy of rendering. Mention must also be made of the 
many fine illustrations scattered copiously throughout the book, as 
well as of the very complete index. The author modestly affirms that 
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his present volume is ‘only spade-work’. He deserves commendation 
for some excellent spading. Any further work in this field will be 
much indebted to Fr. Ganss. Students of history, as well as of educa- 
tion, will find this book most rewarding and pleasant reading. 

Assoc. Supt. Catholic Schools Henry P. Cosgrove 
Diocese of Brooklyn 


Arthur M. Hind. Engraving in England in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries. Part 11, The Reign of James 1. New York: Cambridge Un- 
iversity Press, 1955. xxxii+413 pp. 618 ill. $22.50. 

Arthur M. Hind continues his invaluable study of Engraving in Eng- 
land in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries with the recently pub- 
lished Volume 11, covering the reign of James 1, or roughly the first 
quarter of the seventeenth century. It supplies a descriptive catalogue 
of the principal works of the period with illuminating biographical 
and iconographical notes—in a word a monument of erudition and 
patriotic industry. Portraiture flourished during the reign of the first 
Stuart king, and furnished by far the largest field for the engraver’s 
activity. From the viewpoint of the scholar and historian, the effigies 
of personages are of more consequence than the artists who portrayed 
them, especially in this period when the printmakers were relatively 
minor. Among the engravers who are treated in full are Renold Els- 
track, Francis Delaram, Cornelis Boel, William Hole; the Van de 
Passe family, Crispin, Simon, Willem and Magdalena; and the Droes- 
hout family, Michael, John and Martin. Anonymous prints are cov- 
ered only when they have special interest through being the best or 
the only contemporary representation of the person concerned. The 
two great series of portraits, The Book of Kings of 1618 and The Book 
of Famous Persons of 1620, are described in considerable detail and in 
variant editions. Thus the present book, as Mr. Hind points out, may 
well serve as a supplement in the portrait field to the collections of the 
National Portrait Gallery. 

Other subjects besides portraiture are taken up in the book. The 
catalogue begins appropriately with the published description of the 
Arches of Triumph, erected by the enthusiastic London populace after 
the accession of James to the English throne and just before the open- 
ing of his first Parliament in March 1604. James, ever suspicious and 
uneasy with crowds, ‘endured [as one chronicle puts it] this days 
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brunt with patience, being assured he should never have another’. 
Mr. Hind describes the various editions of Kip’s engravings, and 
quotes various passages from the letterpress, including the ‘official’ 
odes by Thomas Dekker and John Webster and the following de- 
lightful bit: “The Conduits of Cornehill, of Cheape, and of Fleete- 
Street, that day ran Claret-wine very plenteously: which (by reason 
of so much excellent musicke, that sounded foorth not onely from 
each severall Pegme, but also from diverse other places) ran the faster 
and more merrily downe into some bodies bellies.’ 

In a section on maps and topography, the author discusses with in- 
structive detail John Speed’s great atlas Theatre of the Empire of Great 
Britain and C. J. Visscher’s famous Long View of London from the South 
(1616). But, since the age was specially renowned in literature, per- 
haps the most interesting prints, next to the portraits, are the title 
_ pages, book illustrations, and literary portraits. Martin Droeshout, 
famous for the portrait which graced the first four folio editions of 
Shakespeare, also made title pages for Donne’s Poems and Florio’s 
translation of Montaigne’s Essays. Cornelis Boel engraved the title to 
the Authorized Version of the Bible (1611). William Hole, in addition 
to titles for Drayton’s Polyolbion, Ben Jonson’s Works, Chapman’s 
Homer, Coryate’s Crudities, executed titles for music by Byrd, Bull, 
Gibbons, and Notari. Of American interest are the maps of Virginia 
and New England for Capt. John Smith, engraved by Hole and Si- 
mon Van de Passe, respectively. All these and many others are enu- 
merated with useful bibliographical data. 

All in all the Cambridge University Press is to be commended for 
its handsome production of an authoritative reference book, includ- 
ing a generous allowance of 618 illustrations. 

PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM OF ART Carl Zigrosser 


Ernest Hatch Wilkins. Studies in the Life and Works of Petrarch. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: The Mediaeval Academy of America, 1955. xiv +324 
pp. $6. 

Petrarch studies in America have been enjoying a quiet but vigor- 
ous renascence during the past decade, at the hands of virtually a sin- 
_ gle scholar, Dr. Ernest H. Wilkins. In his very substantial collection 

of studies, The Making of the “Canzoniere’ and Other Petrarchan Studies 
(Rome, 1951), Dr. Wilkins focused attention on Petrarch’s canzon- 
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iere; in the present volume, he is primarily concerned with a signifi- 
cant portion of Petrarch’s extensive correspondence. Two-thirds of 
the first series of studies dated no earlier than 1947, and a third of 
these, in turn, were completely new. The studies in the present vol- 
ume date only from 1950, and fully half of them see print for the first 
time, while the rest have been slightly revised. The point is worth 
dwelling upon if only to emphasize the recency of this vast body of 
scholarship, which, to be sure, rests ultimately.on a lifetime of de- 
voted study of the great fourteenth-century humanist. 

From the title, one might possibly infer that Studies in the Life and 
Works of Petrarch is simply a miscellany, without any unifying ele- 
ment. But the collection as a whole does have a definite center in the 
long, hundred-page, chapter on ‘Petrarch in Provence, 1351-1353’. 
The author in his preface orients the reader as follows: 


For the two years of Petrarch’s last stay in Provence it is possible, through use of the 
many extant letters that he wrote and of other relevant evidence of various kinds, to 
construct a more complete account of his outer and inner experiences—his dwellings, 
his comings and goings, his personal associations, his personal enterprises, his partici- 
pation in matters of public concern, his ideas, his hopes, his fears, his antipathies, his 
troubles, and the conditions under which he carried on his literary work—than could 
be constructed for any other period of similar length in Petrarch’s life. Such construc- 
tion is attempted in the fifth and main chapter of this book. Chapters 1-4 and 6-10 are 
related to the main chapter; but their subjects are treated not merely in the respects 
that are related to that chapter, but in their entirety. 


Two additional studies not related to the main chapter and an appen- 
dix make up the remainder of the volume. 

The major concern here is, clearly, with ‘construction’. But, inev- 
itably, with Petrarch, problems of dating and chronology must be 
faced in the process, and Dr. Wilkins has therefore had to dedicate 
considerable space and argumentation to the resolution of such mat- 
ters. Obviously, it would be impossible in a review to do justice to 
the full contents of the book. One can at best only indicate some of 
the general topics and a few of the specific findings of the studies. 

Especially interesting are Chapters 1 and 4, on ‘Petrarch’s Eccle- 
siastical Career’ and ‘Petrarch and the Cardinalate’, which gather to- 
gether for the first time all the facts pertaining to Petrarch’s many 
church appointments and establish the vital importance to Petrarch 
of such appointments, for they assured him the necessary financial 
means and personal freedom to pursue his literary activity. As for the 
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question of whether Petrarch desired, perhaps actively sought, a car- 
dinalate, the evidence is found to be inconclusive; but Dr. Wilkins 
very plausibly suggests that Petrarch both desired the honor and at 
the same time dreaded the limitations which it would very likely 
have imposed upon his jealously guarded freedom. In Chapters 2 and 
3 are offered new and convincing interpretations of Petrarch’s much 
debated epistola metrica to Pietro Alighieri and of Petrarch’s allegori- 
cal Seventh Eclogue. Following Chapter 5, the main one, which suc- 
ceeds in constructing a surprisingly detailed account of a major pe- 
riod of Petrarch’s life, the sixth is a short study on ‘Petrarch and Cardi- 
nal Niccola Capocci’, identifying the latter, with high probability, 
as the addressee of Sine Nomine 7. Chapter 7 treats of Petrarch’s three 
epistolae metricae to his good friend, Francesco Nelli, with particular 
attention to problems of chronology; and Chapter 8 corrects and 
supplements Cochin’s findings on the correspondence between the 
two men from the summer of 1351 to November 1352. Chapter 9 
contains a thorough discussion and, in part, a reconstruction of the 
correspondence between Petrarch and Barbato da Sulmona, includ- 
ing, as usual, a substantial account of their personal relations. With 
the tenth chapter primary attention shifts from the correspondence 
proper to a re-study of the chronology of the Triumphs, in which Dr. 
Wilkins incorporates a fresh line of argument based on internal evi- 
dence. Chapter 11 gathers together the scanty data available on Gia- 
como de’ Rossi, who enjoyed Petrarch’s warm friendship and admir- 
ation. The final chapter provides a brief but useful survey of the phe- 
nomenon of Petrarchism in Renaissance lyric poetry and, incidental- 
ly, takes the measure of its amazing geographical extent. In the ap- 
pendix, Dr. Wilkins has now made available in permanent form his 
very faithful and polished translation of the oration delivered by Pe- 
trarch at his laureation on the Capitoline in 1341. This is the only 
English version of the work—not readily accessible even in the origi- 
nal Latin—which ‘illuminates more clearly than does any other exist- 
ing document the gradual transition from the Middle Ages to the 
Renaissance’. 

The above sketch can barely hint at the tremendous amount of 
_ scholarship concentrated in these studies. Be it said, moreover, that 
the skilful combination of introductory notes, footnoting, cross-ref- 
erencing, and indexes, along with the clarity and economy of presen- 
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tation, is such that the reader shares almost effortlessly in the author’s 
remarkable control of an otherwise dismayingly vast and complex 
body of material. One might have welcomed a convenient map of 
the place-names mentioned, but to insist upon it would be niggling 
indeed. 

As implied by my initial remarks, the present volume of studies 
should be considered in conjunction with Dr. Wilkins’ other works 
on Petrarch, which, in addition to The Making of the “Canzoniere’ and 
Other Petrarchan Studies, would include his useful manual on The Prose 
Letters of Petrarch (New York, 1951) and a forthcoming similar man- 
ual on the Epistolae Metricae. Some parts of this corpus represent basic 
research or synthesis, while other parts constitute necessary tools for 
controlling both existing scholarship and any further work in the 
field. To the specialist, all of this is, patently, of enduring indispensa- 
bility. Moreover, because of Petrarch’s personal association and volu- 
minous correspondence with many of the leading figures of his time, 
the studies will undoubtedly prove useful to other students of the 
fourteenth century. 

TUFTS UNIVERSITY Anthony L. Pellegrini 


DeWitt T. Starnes and E. W. Talbert. Classical Myth and Legend in 
Renaissance Dictionaries. Chapel Hill: The University of North Caro- 
lina Press, [1955]. [vii] + 517 pp. $7.50. 

This exposition of the usefulness of Renaissance reference works in 
clarifying allusions to classical names is altogether convincing. The 
authors, who offer a great abundance of well-chosen and instructive 
examples selected from writers beginning with George Pettie (pp. 29 
-34) and ending with Milton (pp. 226-339), have, as the subtitle in- 
dicates, limited themselves to English literature. Appendix 1, “The 
Fates’, expounds in similar fashion a variety of allusions to a single 
theme by different writers. Note well that these reference works yield 
information only about themes that can be identified by a proper 
name. Ideas lacking names are not readily traced through these works. 
Appendices 11 and 111 contain identifications of the reference books 
used by George Sandys in his Ovid’s Metamorphoses English'd, Mythol- 
ogiz’d, etc., and by Alexander Ross in his Mystagogus Poeticus, an Eng- 
lish reference work that is closely akin to its Latin parallels. The index 
(pp. 445-517) is a model in its exhaustiveness, citing the mythologi- 
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cal names, the reference books with sub-entries for them, and the 
English writers with sub-entries for them. In other words, Aeolus ap- 
pears in what might be called a main entry (p. 445), in a sub-entry 
under Charles Stephanus, a dictionary maker (p. 505), and in a sub- 
entry under Milton, a writer (p. 483). I cannot easily name another 
index made with the same care. Dominicus Nannus Mirabellius ap- 
pears under both Mirabellius and Nannus. 

The title of the book does not clearly indicate its scope. In the first 
place, it is restricted to the interpretation of English writers by the use 
of Latin and Latin-English reference works. “Classical myth and leg- 
end’ mean themes that can be identified by proper names. For exam- 
ple, ‘nemesis’ is not a subject to be traced by use of these reference 
books. “Renaissance dictionaries’ is a term that is nowhere defined. It 
includes primarily the Cornucopia by Nicolas Perottus, an enormous- 
ly successful dictionary by Friar Ambrosius Calepine, various dic- 
tionaries by Robert and Charles Stephanus, and various Latin-Eng- 
lish dictionaries. It does not include Basil Faber’s Thesaurus eruditionis 
scholasticae, which began its career in the sixteenth century and saw a 
final edition around the middle of the eighteenth century. D. G. 
Morhof (Polyhistor [Liibeck, 1747], 1, 825) thinks Faber supersedes 
Stephanus (the comment is well worth reading). Several other refer- 
ence works are cited from time to time: e.g., Natalis Comes, Mytho- 
logia; Vincenzio Cartari, Images deorum; Andrea Alciati, Emblemata; 
and Dominicus Nannus Mirabellius, Polyanthea (mention of the very 
successful revision by Joseph Lange around 1700 would have been 
helpful because the revision is not hard to find but the original work, 
although it saw several editions, is rare). Identification and character- 
ization of the categories represented by these works with incidental 
contrast of the dictionaries would have been very helpful and instruc- 
tive. The remarks to this effect on pp. 340-342 are altogether too 
brief and are not where one expects to find them. If Mirabellius is in- 
cluded, the absence of Erasmus’ Adagia is surprising. The account of 
the dictionaries consulted (pp. 3-10) seems hasty. John Balbus’ Cath- 
olicon (p. 3), an old dictionary that was published in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, should have been either tied into the historical development or 
omitted entirely. D. G. Morhof (1, 823) identified Dolet (p. 11) ‘Inter 
plagiarios R. Stephani’ and suggests therefore that the relationship of 
Dolet and Stephanus needs explanation. I have found J. J. Hormann’s 
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Lexicon universale (4 v., Leyden, 1698; there is an earlier edition), 
which is not cited, more useful for these purposes than Morér1’s Dic- 
tionnaire (1674) as cited on p. 9. I suppose that it is also a derivative of 
the Stephanus dictionaries. In general, the authors should, I think, 
have consulted Renaissance bibliographies of dictionaries, beginning 
with Conrad Gesner’s Pandectae (1548) at the beginning of their pe- 
riod and concluding with those of Johann Albrecht Fabricius in his 
Bibliotheca latina and Bibliotheca graeca at its end, and, for that matter, 
also the bibliographies of books on how to study and the curriculum. 
The historical development of dictionaries as it is traced from Torren- 
tinus (1498) through the Stephanus dictionaries to Lempriére in 1788 
is very interesting. I cannot reconcile myself to citing Natalis Comes’ 
Mythologiae . . . libri decem as Mythologiae and other feminine nouns in 
an oblique case in similar fashion. Can Daventry (p. 9) be right? Um- 
lauts are lacking in n. 9 on p. 417. All in all, this is an instructive and 
valuable book. It is carefully made, neatly printed, and filled with a 
mass of detailed information. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY Archer Taylor 


George Sarton. The Appreciation of Ancient and Medieval Science Dur- 
ing the Renaissance (1450-1600). Philadelphia: University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, 1955. $5. 

For forty years or so George Sarton divided his time between 
teaching the history of science at Harvard and other universities, ed- 
iting Isis, and researching and writing in his chosen field. In each of 
these tasks he achieved a phenomenal success. 

The book under our consideration is a somewhat expanded text of 
a series of lectures he delivered at the University of Pennsylvania, as 
the Rosenbach Fellow in Bibliography in 1953. 

His main objective was to determine how Renaissance scholars un- 
derstood ancient and medieval science and how they reacted to it. He 
tried to ascertain this by making a survey of the printed texts of an- 
cient and medieval classics that appeared between 1450 and 1600, in 
the fields of medicine, natural history, astronomy, and mathematics. 
To round out his survey he included biographical accounts of the 
scholars involved in the editing and the translating of the texts, as 
well as an appraisal of their scientific achievements. The net effect is 
somewhat greater than the title of the book suggests. He has in fact 
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given us an appraisal of the progress of science during the Renaissance. 

Evidence seems to show that, from the point of view of the history of 
science, the Renaissance was a continuation of the Middle Ages. In 
every branch of science the ancient expert that dominated the field in 
the Middle Ages retained his intellectual supremacy in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. In medicine, for example, Hippocrates and 
Galen were still the most popular authorities. Although the medical 
humanists were anti-Arab, commentaries derived from the works of 
Rhazes and Avicenna, as well as the works themselves in Latin trans- 
lation were no less popular than those of the Greeks. According to 
Sarton, the main concern of the medical humanist was ‘not to drive 
the Arabs out, but rather to vindicate the Greeks more completely by 
publishing better editions, translations and commentaries of their 
classics’ (p. 51). Such scholarly efforts were no doubt good for the 
progress of philology but could do very little for the progress of clin- 
ical medicine. The Renaissance physicians, like their medieval prede- 
cessors, remained firmly attached to the Greek and Arabic authori- 
ties. Even a new disease like syphilis did not prompt them to strike 
out for some new approach. Similarly, in anatomy, little originality 
was shown. Dissection of the human body had been practiced ever 
since the thirteenth century and considerable knowledge had been 
added. Yet Galen remained the authority in the sixteenth century. 
Even Vesalius, innovator that he was, still deferred to him. 

In astronomy the situation was not very different. In the beginning 
of the Renaissance the Almagest of Ptolemy was the standard work. 
In 1543 when Copernicus published his De Revolutionibus he was 
merely reverting to an earlier Greek tradition. In the meantime Ty- 
cho Brahe had been making accurate observations of the positions of 
the planet Mars. Inasmuch as both theories assumed that the planets 
traveled in circular orbits, neither theory could give a satisfactory ex- 
planation of Brahe’s observations. As a result Copernican astronomy, 
which was a definite innovation, does not belong to the Renaissance 
but rather to the seventeenth century. For it was only after Kepler’s 
application of conics to the trajectory of the planet Mars in 1609, that 
the heliocentric theory gained ground. 

In natural history, it was Theophrastus, Dioscorides, and Pliny that 

prevailed. True, the sixteenth century witnessed some striking inno- 
vations. The invention of printing and engraving led to the publica- 
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tion of standard texts and the reproduction of accurate illustrations. 
Some of the herbals of this period contained illustrations that have 
been unsurpassed for both beauty and accuracy. The discovery of the 
New World had led to the discovery of new plants and to the culti- 
vation of botanic gardens. Naturalists like Pierre Belon, G. Rondelet, 
Conrad Gesner, and others not only studied the ancients but made 
careful observations of their own. As Sarton says, these men were 
more naturalists than humanists. And yet these sixteenth-century nat- 
uralists failed to develop any general theories concerning the nature 
and distribution of plants. They deferred instead to their ancient 
predecessors. 

Progress in natural history could not take place until the sciences of 
biology, botany, and chemistry were separated from medicine and 
alchemy. Yet in the sixteenth century as in the earlier centuries, bota- 
nists were medical men looking for drugs, and chemists were alchem- 
ists. Magic was not disdained. Nor did the humanism of the Renais- 
sance scholars help them to recognize witchcraft as a delusion and a 
disease, even after Johann Weyer’s exposé in 1563. Weyer’s book 
went through ten editions before the end of the century. But there 
was an endless number of books, Sarton tells us, that spread the 
witchcraft propaganda during the same period, which prominent 
humanists swallowed whole. 

It is evident from this inductive survey that experimental science 
was not born in the sixteenth century. Nevertheless novel elements 
did appear. In anatomy, Vesalius’ Fabrica marked a distinct break with 
the past. In surgery some progress was made, largely because the 
heavy hand of the past could have no influence. The barber-surgeons, 
unlike the physicians, were ignorant of the classics, and therefore had 
to rely on their own ingenuity rather than on ancient wisdom to 
solve the problems that confronted them. Thus, Ambroise Paré (1510- 
90) discovered a sensible method of treating gunshot wounds by the 
trial and error method rather than by reliance on some past authority. 
Paré was influenced by Vesalius’ Fabrica in his study of anatomy. Asa 
result of his original approach to surgical problems, he helped to lay 
the foundations for modern surgery. The publication of pharmaco- 
peias tended to standardize the use of drugs, and the discovery of such 


drugs as quinine brought about improvement in the treatment of 
disease. 
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Mathematics flourished throughout the century. The publication 
of arithmetic texts in the vernacular languages helped to spread the 
use of mathematical symbols. The geometry of the Greeks was stud- 
ied and assimilated. The study of the conic sections of Apollonios 
made possible its later application by Kepler to the trajectory of Mars. 
Algebra, which had been revived by the Arabs, was now carried for- 
ward by a number of brilliant Italian mathematicians as well as by 
men of other nationalities. 

In the main, however, it is Sarton’s considered opinion that the 
Renaissance, in emphasizing the importance of ancient wisdom, was 
not true to the scientific spirit. He says: “The true scientific spirit is 
focused upon the future; it is not interested in things that have already 
been published, but rather on those that are as yet unknown’ (p. 174). 
Thus, in its zeal to recapture the past, the Renaissance slowed up the 
tendency toward change and growth which are inherent in human 
development. 

CITY COLLEGE OF NEW YORK Philip Shorr 


CORRIGENDUM 


Dr. Baron has kindly called to my attention two details which were 
inadvertently misrepresented in my review (RN, vit, 4) of his fine 
book, Humanistic and Political Literature in Florence and Venice at the 
Beginning of the Quattrocento, and which should be clarified for the 
sake of the reader. I quote from his letter: 

‘One must correct two slips in Dr. Cioffari’s otherwise so useful 
résumé. F. P. Luiso, whose views have dominated the criticism of 
Bruni’s Laudatio Florentinae Urbis, did not make “‘the assumption of 
two successive versions” of this work; that had been an earlier hypo- 
thesis advanced by G. Kirner. Luiso’s long accepted opinion has been 
that the Laudatio originated in 1400, whereas my reinvestigation con- 
cludes (and I am glad to find that Dr. Cioffari agrees with me) that 
the Laudatio cannot have been written until after the final duel be- 
tween Florence and Giangaleazzo Visconti in 1402. Again, Dr. Ciof- 
fari ascribes to me the old theory that the first two discourses of the 
Doge Tommaso Mocenigo were composed in January and July 1421; 

_on the contrary, I have proposed to eliminate Discourse One as a for- 
gery from beginning to end and have placed Discourse Two “during 
the second half of the year 1422”.’ Vincenzo Cioffari 
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Library News 


The collection of Roxburghe Club Publications at the Ohio State 
University Libraries has recently been substantially completed by the 
purchase of approximately 80 volumes in two recent sales. This col- 
lection is now believed to be one of the finest in the world, lacking 
only six of the publications. The Roxburghe Club was founded in 
1812, through the interest of Thomas Dibdin, on the occasion of the 
auction of the library of John, 3rd Duke of Roxburghe. It is the old- 
est society of bibliophiles still in existence. The publications of this so- 
ciety have usually been reprints of early works of literature, history, 
and antiquity of Great Britain, and many of them have great value in 
historical and literary research. Because they were issued for members 
most of the publications have been printed in editions of fifty or few- 
er copies. Among the group recently acquired for this collection 
were: J. Reynolds, Dolarny’s Primerose (reprint of 1606 ed.); News 
from Scotland, declaring the damnable Life of Doctor Fian, a notable Sor- 
cerer who was burned at Edinburgh in January last, 1591; Thomas Ban- 
croft, The Glutton’s Feaver (reprint of 1633 ed.); The Chester Myster- 
ies; The Chevelere Assigne; and The New Notborune Mayd (reprint of 
undated 1525 ed.). 


The Folger Library acquired more than eleven hundred rare manu- 
scripts and nearly fourteen thousand books and pamphlets in 1955, 
including a collection of manuscripts known as the Bagot Papers, 
dealing with local events in Staffordshire and the county’s relation- 
ship with the central government in the late sixteenth and early sev- 
enteenth centuries. A microfilm copy of the borough records of 
Stratford-upon-Avon for the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries was 
also acquired. 

In addition, two conferences on library problems were held at the 
Folger Library. The conferences, financially underwritten by the 
Ford Foundation, proposed that a national council on library resources 
be established, to eliminate overlapping activities, wasteful procure- 
ment methods, and unnecessary duplication of effort. In addition, 
better methods of adapting scientific aids were discussed, and the 
conference envisaged a time, not far distant, when any scholar may 
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procure research materials in microcopies, and with a simple device, 
read them at home, ifhe wishes. 


The Vatican Film Library at Saint Louis University received 2,439 
rolls of microfilm during 1955, bringing its total to 6,640 rolls. This 
represents, to the end of 1955, a total of about 8,632,000 manuscript 
pages filmed under the auspices of the Knights of Columbus. 

The Vatican Library collections from which materials were added 
during 1955 are the Barberini, Borghese, Borgia, Chigi, Palatine, Re- 
gina and Urbino collections; and the Archivio di San Pietro. Note- 
worthy in the Barberini collection are the three thousand or more 
bulky volumes of ecclesiastical and political documents pertaining to 
Western Europe in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The 
Borghese collection, a remnant of the library of the Avignon popes, 
is a small but rich gathering of canon law, philosophy and theology 
texts. The Borgia collection contains many missionary and liturgical 
documents. The Palatine collection, until the early seventeenth cen- 
tury located in Heidelberg, is an example of the complete medieval 
and Renaissance library, abounding in important copies of works in 
all branches of learning. The Chigi collection, acquired by the Vati- 
can Library in 1923, contains much early modern archival material, 
in addition to its precious medieval and Renaissance texts. 

Petrarch is represented in this film library not only by fine early 
copies of his works, but also by several priceless autographs. The en- 
tire galaxy of Italian humanists, from Coluccio Salutati and Leonardo 
Bruni to Lorenzo Valla, fill volume after volume of manuscript 
pages. There are countless minor figures, as yet little studied, but re- 
warding to the diligent scholar. The Vatican manuscripts also illus- 
trate the advances in architecture and engineering, and the develop- 
ment of military science during the Renaissance period. There are 
many architectural drawings, including those of Michelangelo and 
Leonardo da Vinci; diagrams and maps of city plans; huge volumes 
of illustrations of war machines, such as catapults, siege engines, 
mechanized battering rams, tank-like vehicles for the protection of 
troops; diagrams of hoists, pulleys, scaffoldings; descriptions of flood 
damage, and plans to prevent such damage by drainage, channeling, 
etc. There are collections of ancient inscriptions on buildings and 
monuments which no longer exist, so that these are the only remain- 
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ing records of archeological treasures. There are hundreds of musical 
manuscripts of the Renaissance period scattered through the various 
collections. 

The conflicts of the Reformation era are represented in collections 
of documents written by all parties to the conflicts. Diaries, personal 
letters, formal political dispatches and state papers, books and treatises 
richly document the seventeenth century also. 

Some 75 scholars and students—representing the fields of Latin and 
Greek classics, medieval canon law, scholastic philosophy and theol- 
ogy, humanism, European and American history, French and Eng- 
lish literature—worked with the microfilms during 1955. Several 
theses were begun using these resources. In addition to the scholars 
who actually used the microfilms, there was a large number of visi- 
tors, not only from the United States, but also from Europe and Asia 
(particularly Japan). 


Conferences 


THE SECOND CONGRESSO DELL ASSOCIAZIONE INTERNAZIO- 
NALE PER GLI STUDI DI LINGUA E LETTERATURA ITALIANA 
will be held at Venice, in the Fondazione Cini, Isola San Giorgio 
Maggiore, and at the University of Padua, September 26 through 
September 30, 1956. The subject will be “‘Problemi e prospettive della 
critica stilistica con particolare riguardo al Secentismo’, and the fol- 
lowing scholars are scheduled to speak: Giacome Devoto (Firenze), 
Teodoro Elwert (Magonza), Mario Fubini (Milano), Paul Henri 
Michel (Bibliothéque Mazarine of Paris). For further information, 
write to the Secretary of the Congress, Padua. 


THE NORTHWEST RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE met at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon, May 3-s, 1956. In the English 
Renaissance group, papers were presented by Rev. William T. Cos- 
tello, s.J. (Gonzaga), Arnold Stein, and Oliver Willard (Oregon). A 
discussion panel on Neo-Latin Lexicography was led by Paul W. 
Blackford (Western Illinois State College). Papers on Renaissance 
Latin Literature were read by W. Leonard Grant (British Columbia), 
James R. Naiden, and Paul Pascal (University of Washington). Ar- 
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nold Elston directed a program of instrumental and vocal Renais- 
sance music. At a joint session with the American Musicological So- 
ciety (Northwest Chapter), papers were offered by Frances B. Tur- 
tell, Milton E. Johnson, and Nan Cooke Carpenter (Montana State 
University). James R. Naiden was chairman of a discussion panel on 
the Mediaeval and Renaissance Latin Translations and Commentaries 
Project; and at the Fifteenth Century luncheon group, a paper was 
read by Rev. Anthony P. Via, s.J. Bradley T. Scheer also read a pa- 
per. Quirinus Breen (Oregon) was Chairman of the Conference. 


THE SOUTH-CENTRAL RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE held its fifth 
annual meeting at Louisiana State University April 13-14, 1956. The 
following papers were presented: Fred E. Gaupp (Southwestern), 
‘The Condottiere Sir John Hawkwood’; Linda Van Norden (Cali- 
fornia at Davis), “Black is a Pearl’; R. W. Tinsley (Mississippi), ‘An 
Evaluation of the Comedies of Andreas Gryphius’; Albert Howard 
Carter (Arkansas), “Hindu Epic, Drama, and Fable’; Eric H. W. 
Voegelin (Louisiana State), ‘More and Utopia’; Gilbert Chase (Ok- 
lahoma), “Spanish Music of the Renaissance’; Creighton Gilbert 
(Louisville), “Sypher, Panofsky, and the New Audience for Art Histo- 
ry ; Joseph T. McCullen (Texas Technological College), ‘Andrew 
Maunsell: Sixteenth Century Bibliographer’; Rensselaer Lee (Prince- 
ton), “Torquato Tasso and the History of Italian Painting’; Robert 
A. Law (Texas), “The Choruses in Henry V’; Panos Paul Morphos 
(Tulane), ‘Dramatic Conception and Expression in French Renais- 
sance Tragedy’; Charlotte R. Kesler (William and Mary), ‘Spenser’s 
Foure Hymnes and the Four Senses’; Edward R. De Zurko (Rice), 
‘Alberti’s Theory of Form and Function’. In addition to a program 
of Renaissance music, Ben Jonson’s Volpone was presented, produced 
by Claude L. Shaver (Louisiana). Prints, drawings, and books per- 
taining to the Renaissance were exhibited. 


‘Christian Humanism and Modern Thought’, sponsored by the Cath- 
olic Renascence Society, was held in the Hunter College Assembly 
Hall April 2-3, 1956. Subtitled “A Symposium in Memory of Paul 
Claudel’, many of the lectures were of interest to Renaissance Society 
members: D. W. Robertson, Jr. (Princeton), “The Twelfth Century 
Renaissance’; Rev. William G. Ryan (Seton Hill), “Dante and Pe- 
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trarch—Two Generations of Humanism’; P. Albert Duhamel (Bos- 
ton College), ‘The Conservatism of Renaissance Humanism’; Rev. 
Walter J. Ong, s.J. (St. Louis), “Technology and New Perspectives in 
Christian Humanism’. The Chairman was Francis X. Connolly, 
President of the Catholic Renascence Society. 


THE RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
held a luncheon organization meeting in Los Angeles May 19, 1956. 
Professor Paul O. Kristeller gave an informal address. Professor Rob- 
ert S. Kinsman, 310 Royce Hall, University of California, Los Angel- 
es 24, was in charge of the arrangements. 


News and Notes 


Studi Italici, Vol. 11, 111, and 1v have just been received from Profes- 
sor Soichi Nogami of the University of Kyoto, Japan, the editor of 
this new and promising Japanese language periodical which features 
articles on Italian literature, with quotations in Italian in the body of 
the articles, and brief summaries in Italian. The relevant contents of 
Vol. 111 are: Sin Orui, “Circa idea di popolo, secondo il Machiavel- 
li’; Soichi Nogami, ‘La Struttura del mondo d’oltretomba nella let- 
teratura greca, romana e christiana’; Kiyoshi Ikeda, “Il Pensiero uma- 
nistico del Petrarca’; Vol. 1v: Shigemitsu Masuda, “Circa il Michele 
Savonarola’; Mitsugu Uchira, “L’Arte del Ghiberti’; Hiromitsu No- 
bumori, “Considerazioni circa la teoria del Tasso’; Yasuzo Aoki, 
‘Galilei e Leonardo’. Reviews of books on Italian subjects are also 
published. The periodical is published by the Societa Dante Alighieri 
in Giappone, Associazione degli Studi Italiani; K. Miyamoto, K. 
Kawaguchi, S. Tamura and S. Ueda are the editorial board. 


A series of five volumes on the Latin sources of art in England, Scot- 
land and Wales, 901-1307, is planned by Otto Lehmann-Brockhaus. 


Prestel Verlag, Jungfernturmstrasse 2, Miinchen, Germany, pub- 
lished the first volume in 1955. 


The Vassar College Renaissance weekend, March 2-4, drew the en- 
tire faculty and student body into the excursion into the living past, 
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under the guidance of visiting authorities. A banquet served in the 
manner of Henry viti, with entertainment patterned after the 
style popular at courtly functions of the time, preceded an Experi- 
mental Theatre production of Ben Jonson’s The Alchemist. With a 
theme of ‘Humanism of the North and South’, the Colloquium 
heard Erwin Panofsky (Princeton), lecture on ‘Pandora’s Box: A 
Northern Contribution to the Renaissance’. Edward Lowinsky 
(Queens), discussed ‘Humanism in the Music of the Renaissance’, 
with illustrations sung by the Vassar Madrigal Group. A concert of 
instrumental and choral music of the period followed. Erich Auer- 
bach (Yale) gave the final lecture, ‘Humanism and the Vernaculars’, 
followed by a panel discussion by all three guest speakers. Roland H. 
Bainton (Yale) preached on ‘Petrarch and St. Francis’ at Sunday’s 
chapel service, which also featured choral and organ music of the 
Renaissance. The Metropolitan Museum of Art and other collections 
loaned paintings for the occasion. Displays of scientific interest were 
featured in the Library, and musical material in the Music Library. 
At least 20 per cent of the student body participated in the Colloqui- 
um in one way or another. Faculty members of 17 departments did 
special research, or participated in other ways. Guests were welcome 
at the lectures and concerts, but because of space restrictions, admis- 
sion to the banquet and play had to be limited to the college com- 
munity. 


The second dues notices were mailed April 1 to members who had 
not yet paid for 1956. Last year’s May billing seemed to get lost in 
many members’ preparations for summer vacations. Vol. 111 of the 
Studies in the Renaissance is to be mailed in June to members for 1956. 


The Renaissance in Poland, 95 pages of handsome photographs of 
Renaissance art, architecture, and examples of printing and map- 
making, published in 1955, has been received in the office, a gift of 
the Polish Embassy. A one-page introduction gives a brief summary 
of all phases of Polish life during the Renaissance. On p. 94 a photo- 
graph of Piaskowa Skala Castle shows the projected home of a Polish 
Renaissance Museum. In October 1953 the Polish Academy of Sci- 
ences organized a conference dedicated to the period of the Renais- 
sance in Poland, and several hundred scholars and scientists participat- 
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ed. At the same time the Warsaw National Museum opened an “Ex- 
hibition of the Renaissance in Poland’ which was visited by more 
than 200,000 people. A limited number of copies will be distributed 
free to Renaissance Society members. Write to Czeslaw Gronostaj, 
Polish Embassy, 2640 16th St., N.W., Washington 9, D. C. 


Renaissance Books 


This Renaissance bibliography, compiled by Robert E. Taylor of 
New York University, notes publications listed in the various na- 
tional bibliographies as follows: September and October 1955 for 
Italy; December 1955 for Belgium; December 1955 and January 1956 
for Spain; January and February 1956 for Austria, France, Germany, 
and Switzerland; January, February, and March 1956 for Great Brit- 
ain and the United States. School texts, reprints, and translations have 
been included. Books marked with an asterisk have been received. 


[When ordering books, please mention Renaissance News. | 


GENERAL 

Quoniam, Théodore. Bonheur et huma- 
nisme. Paris: Nouv. Ed. Debresse, 
1955. 660 f. 

*Roberts, S. C. The Evolution of Cam- 
bridge Publishing. New York: Cam- 
bridge U Press, 1956. (Sandars Lec- 
tures, 1954). ix, 67 p. 14 ill. $2.75. 

Ritter, Frangois. Histoire de limprimerie 
alsacienne aux XV° et XVIF siécles. Préf. 
de Georges Collon. (Strasbourg U. 
Institut des hautes études alsaciennes. 
Publications, 14). Strasbourg: Le 
Roux, 1956. 648 p. Ill. carte tab. plié. 
3.500 f. Ex. de luxe 4 5.000 f. 

*Starnes, D. T. and Ernest William Tal- 
bert. Classical Myth and Legend in Ren- 
aissance Dictionaries. Chapel Hill: U of 
North Carolina Press, 1956. 517 p. 9 
plates. $7.50. 

*Sutherland, C. H. V. Art in Coinage. 
The Aesthetics of Money from Greece 
to the Present Day. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1956. 223 p. 157 ill. 
$7.50. 


Tronnberg, Gunnard de. L’ex-libris fran- 
gais du 16° siecle a 1815. Préf. par E. 
Des Robert. Copenhagen: Areté, 
1955. 67 p. 38,50 Danish crowns. 


ARTS 

Alazard, J. L’art italien au XVIP° siécle. 
Paris: Laurens, 1955. 2.500 f. 

Bazin, Germain. Pierre Mignard, peintre 
de cour. Dans Troyes. Musée des Beaux- 
Arts. Exposition Mignard et Girardon, 
25 juin-2 oct. 1955. Troyes: Le Musée, 
1955. 150f. 

Bordley, C. Rubens ou Snyders? Paris: La 
Nef de Paris, 1955. Rel. 2.000 f. 

Brabury, Frederick. British and Irish Sil- 
ver Assay Office Marks, 1544-1954. 
With Notes on Gold Markings, and 
Marks on Foreign Imported Silver and 
Gold Plate [and] Old Sheffield Plate 
Markers’ Marks, 1763-1860. 9th ed. 
Sheffield: Northend, 1955. 96 p. 17/6. 
(Paper, 7/6). 

Caravage, Michel Ange Amerighi dit Le. 
Heim, Galerie, Paris. Exposition Cara- 
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vage et les peintres francais du XVII° 
siécle. Paris: La Galerie, s.d. 

Carli, E. La peinture siennoise. Paris: Co- 
lin, 1955. Rel. 4.800 f. 

Collins, Arthur Jeffries, ed. Jewels and 
Plate of Queen Elizabeth I. The Inven- 
tory of 1574. Ed. from Harley Ms. 1650 
and Stowe Ms. $55 in the British Mu- 
seum, 1956. 599 p. PL. £5 5s. 

[Daube, Otto]. Oper und Musikdrama. 
Wandlgn e. Kunstform v. d. Renaissance- 
oper bis zu Richard Wagner. Dortmund: 
Criiwell, 1955. 48 p. 1.60. (Schulbuch). 

Dictionnaire critique et documentaire des 
peintres, sculpteurs, dessinateurs et gra- 
veurs de tous le temps et de tous les pays... 
Nouv. éd. ent. rév. corr. et mise 4 jour 
sous la dir. des héritiers de E. Bénézit. 
Tome vu: Soane-Z. Paris: Griind, 
1955. 886 p. Pls. portrs. fac-sim. 
3.600 f. 

Dotor, Angel. Ciudades Monumentales de 
Espatia. Vol. 1. Ciudades del Centro 
(Avila, Burgos, Cuenca, Palencia, Sal- 
amanca, Segovia, Sigiienza, Toledo, 
Valladolid, Zamora). Gerona: Del- 
mau Carles, Pla, 1955. 242 p. 30,00. 

Ehrmann, Jean. Antoine Caron, peintre a 
la cour des Valois, 1521-1599. Introd. de 
Paul-André Lemoisne. 48 reprod. h.t. 
Geneva: Droz; Lille: Giard, 1955. 59 
prj pecte32 pl. enannexc,, 30) fs: 
(Travaux d’Humanisme et Renais- 
sance, n° 18). 

Faldi, I. Galleria Borghese. Le sculture dal 
secolo XVI al XIX. Rome: ist. Poligr. 
dello Stato, 1954. 73 p. Ill. L. 3.000. 

Fasola, C. The Convent of San Marco in 
Florence and the Paintings of Fra Angeli- 
co. Trans. M. Beatson. Florence: Ar- 
naud, 1955. 21 p. Ill. (Also pub. in 
Italian, French, and German). 

Formaggio, D. Michelangelo. Ubersetzt 
von H. G. Reichert. Novara: Ist. 
Geogr. de Agostini, 1955. 64 p. Ill. 

Francastel, Pierre. Histoire de la peinture 

_. francaise. La Peinture de chevalet du 
XIV? au XX° siécle. Avec la collab. de 
Galienne Francastel et de Pierre Tisné. 


Notices par Maurice Bex. 2 v. Brus- 
sels-Paris: Ed. Elsevier, 1955. 224 p.; 
224 p. 10.500 f. 

Francastel, Pierre, et Galienne Francastel. 
La peinture italienne. Tome 1: Du by- 
zantin 4 la Renaissance. Paris: Tisné, 
1955. 176 p. 60 pls. en coul. Rel.: 
2.750 f. 

La Galleria dell Accademia di Belle di Ra- 
venna. Ravenna: Tip. Arti Grafiche, 
1955.31 p. Ill. 

Gessi, L. The Vatican City. Trans. by M. 
Kravtchenko. 42 ed. Rome: La Libre- 
ria dello Stato, 1955. 136 p. L. 600. 

Hairs, M. L. Les peintres flamands de fleurs 
au XVII* siécle. Paris: Ed. Elsevier, 
1955. 

Heydenreich, Ludwig Heinrich. Leonar- 
do da Vinci. Authorized trans. from 
German. 2 v. F. New York: Macmillan, 
1955. Col. pl. $20. (Toronto, $25; 
London: Allen and Unwin. £66 s.) 

How, George Evelyn Paget and J. P. 
How. English and Scottish Silver Spoons. 
Mediaeval to late Stuart, and pre-Eliza- 
bethan Hallmarks on English Plate. Ltd. 
ed. 3 v. Edinburgh-London: How, 
1953.£47 5S. In leather, £110 5s. 

Lajeune, André et Stéphane Wolff. Les 
quinze salles de VOpéra de Paris, 1669- 
1955. Avant-propos par Emmanuel 
Bondeville. Préf. de Maurice Leh- 
mann. Paris: Billaudot, 1955. 64 p. 
Pls. plans fac-sim. 500 f. 

Leonardo da Vinci. Novara: Ist Geogr. de 
Agostini, 1955. 516 p. Ill. 

Machabey, Armand. Genése de la tonalité 
musicale, des origines au XV° siécle (Bib- 
liothéque d’études musicales). Paris: 
Richard-Masse, 1955. 304 p. 

Mas Grau, Juan. El Renacimiento italiano 
en Florencia .. . Barcelona: Edic. G. P., 
[1955]. 64 p. 1,50. 

Michaelis, Ronald Frederick. Antique 
Pewter of the British Isles. A brief survey 
of what has been made in pewter in 
England and the British Isles, from the 
time of Queen Elizabeth 1 to the reign 
of Queen Victoria. London: Bell, 
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1955. 118 p. Ill. pl. 22/6. (Also New 
York: Clarke, Irwin. $5.) 

[Buonarroti,] Michelangelo. Gemadlde, 
Skulpturen, Architekturen Gesamtausg. 
v. Ludwig Goldscheider. [K6ln:] 
Phaidon, 1954. 26 p. Lw. 24.80. 

Morales, Cristobal de. Opera Omnia. Vo- 
lumen mm: Missarum liber secundus (Ro- 
mae 1544). Primera parte. Transcrip- 
cion y estudio por Mons. Higinio An- 
gles. [Madrid:] c.s.1.c., Delegacién de 
Roma. Escuela Espanola de Historia y 
Arqueologia en Roma (Instituto Es- 
pafiol de Musicologia), 1954. Text, 42 
p. Music, 192 p. 280,00. 

Muraro, M. Venice. Trans. by V. C. 
Murray. Florence: Arnaud, 1955. 130 
p. Ill. 

Neal, William Keith. Spanish Guns and 
Pistols. Including an Historical Account 
of the Gunmakers of Madrid from 
their Origin until the Present Day, by 
Isidoro Solér. Q. Ill. pl. London: Bell, 
1955. 42/-. (Toronto: Clarke, Irwin. 
$8.50). 

Ogden, Henry Vining Seton and M. S. 
Ogden. English Taste in Landscape in 
the Seventeenth Century. Q. Ann Arbor: 
U of Michigan Press, 1955. 224 p. Ill. 
$15. (Also Oxford, 1956. £6.) 

Panofsky, Erwin. Galileo as a Critic of the 
Arts. Q. The Hague: Nijhoff, 1955. 41 
p. Ill. 6,75 glds. (London: Batsford. 
13 /6. Toronto: Clarke, Irwin, $2.85.) 

Pelagatti, J. Firenze, la sua arte e la sua bel- 
lexza. Florence: Linari, 1955. 121 p. Ill. 

Pla Dalmau, José M. La Arquitectura Bar- 
roca Espafiola y el Churrigueresco. Nueva 
edicién. Gerona: Edit. Delmau Carles, 
Pla, 1955. 134 p. 18,00. 

Le XV° siecle, de Van Eyck a Botticelli. 
Geneva: Ed. A. Skira, 1955. 

Rembrandt. Exposition Rembrandt et son 
temps, mai—juin 1955 (Catalogue des 
dessins et eaux-fortes de Rembrandt et 
d’autres maitres hollandais du XVII° 
si¢cle conservés dans les collections de 
YEcole des Beaux-Arts, par Wanda 
Bouleau-Rabaud.) Paris: Ecole des 


Beaux-Arts, s.d. 

Rose, Raymond. Azay-le-Rideau, joyau 
de la Touraine. Ill. de Sylvain Knecht. 
Pls. en noir et en coul. Tours: Knecht, 
1955. 18 p. 300 f. 

Roulet, Philippe. L’art dans l Eglise. Etude 
historique, doctrinale et pratique du 
role que peuvent jouer les arts plas- 
tiques dans 1l’Eglise réformée. Thése 
lic. théol. Eglise libre Lausanne, 1955. 
4 photos; polycopié. Pas d’échange. 
Disponsible 4 la BN Berne et 4 la Bibl. 
de la Fac. de théol. de l’Eglise libre du 
canton de Vaud, Lausanne. 

Sainz de La Maza, Regino. La guitarra y 
su historia. Madrid: Ateneo, 1955. 58 
p. 8,00. 

Sainz de Robles, F. C. Velasquez. Paris: 
Ed. La Colombe, 1955. 

Siena vecchia citta. Siena: Meini, [1955]. 
68 p. 

Symonds, Robert Wemyss. Furniture 
Making in Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Century England. An outline for col- 
lectors. (Connoisseur Books). F. Lon- 
don: National Magazine Co., 1955. 
238 p. Ill. col. pl. £8 8s. 

Venturi, L. Caravaggio. Ubertragen von 
E. Pfeiffer. Novara: Ist. Geogr. de 
Agostini, 1955. 81 p. Il. 

Verhaeren, Emile. La peinture flamande. 
(Coll. Brimborions, 33). Liége: Ed. 
Dynamo, 1955. 17 p. Front. ill. portr. 
fac-sim. 320 f.b. 


HISTORY 

Andrieux, Maurice. Henri IV. Paris: A 
Fayard, 1955. 

Bellonci, Maria. Lucréce Borgia. (Coll. Le 
Livre de poche historique). Paris: 
Libr. générale frangaise. 

Bertrand, Pierre. Les premieres entreprises 
de Charles-Emmanuel de Savoie contre 
Geneve avant I’ Escalade. Geneva: Com- 
pagnie de 1602, 1955. 8 p. Ill. -,s0 fis. 

Bindoff, Stanley Thomas. Tudor England. 
(Pelican History of England). Balti- 
more: Penguin. $1.95. (Paper, 95c). 

Bodin, Jean. Six Books of the Common- 
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wealth. Abr. and Trans. by M. J. Tool- 
ey. Oxford: Blackwell, 1955. xlviii, 
212 p. 15 /-. 

Burckhardt, Jacob. Die Kultur der Ren- 
aissance in Italien. Ein Versuch. Berlin: 
Riitten & Loening, (1955). xix, 399 p. 
Lw. 18.50. (Burckhardt: Gesammelte 
Werke, Bd. 3). 

Burger, Jean-Daniel. Erasme en face de la 
Réforme. Geneva: (Ed. Labor et fides), 
1956. 36 p.2 fis. 

Butterfield, Herbert. Statecraft of Machia- 
velli. (Reprint). London: Bell, 1955. 
167 p. 10/6. (New York: Clarke, Ir- 
win. $2.10). 

Chapuis, René. Montmorency au ceeur de 
V histoire. Montmorency (Seine-et-Oi- 
se): Le Révérend, 1955. 208 p. Ill. 
carte. 525 f. 

Clarke, Sir George (Norman). The Later 
Stuarts, 1660-1714. 2nd ed. (Oxford 
History of England, ed. by Sir George 
Clarke). Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1955. xxiii, 481 p. Ill. pls. 30/-. (Pre- 
vious ed., 1944). 

Davies, Godfrey. Restoration of Charles II, 
1658-1660. San Marino, Calif.: Hunt- 
ington Library, 1955. 383 p. $7. (Lon- 
don: Oxford. $5 /-.). 

Finnemore, John. Social life in England. 
New ed. rev. by T. H. McGuffie. 
Book 2: From the 15th century to the 
end of the 18th century. London: 
Black, 1955 (i.e., 1956). 152 p. 6/6. 
(Previous ed., 1902). 

Fisher, Herbert Albert Laurens. Storia 
d’Europa. 1: Rinascimento, Riforma, 
Illuminismo. Trad. Ital. di Ada Pros- 
pero. Pref. di Armando Saitta. 5% ed. 
Bari: G. Laterza e F., 1955. 411 p. (3 v. 
in all). 

French, Allen. Charles I and the Puritan 
Upheaval. A study of the causes of the 
Great Migration. Boston: Houghton- 
Mifflin, 1955. 436 p. Pl. $8. (Also Lon- 
don: Allen & Unwin. 30 /-.). 

Gambier, Henri. Histoire de la République 

* de Venise. 2° éd. Venice: Ongania, 
1955. 227 p. 


Gaudio, Attilio. Sur les traces de Marco 
Polo. Paris: R. Julliard, 1955. 

Gugel, Kurt F. Johan Rudolph Glauber, 
1604-1670. Leben u. Werk. Wiirz- 
burg: Freunde mainfrank. Kunst Tes- 
chichte, 1955.74 p. 2.-. 

*Hill, J. W. F. Tudor and Stuart Lincoln. 
New York: Cambridge U Press, 1956. 
xiv, 254 p. 17 ill. 4 maps. 1 table. Ap- 
pendices, index. $6. 

Holinshed, Raphael. Chronicle. As used 
in Shakespeare’s plays; ed. by Allar- 
dyce and Josephine Nicoll (Every- 
man’s Library, reissue). New York: 
Dutton, 1955. 233 p. $1.65. (London: 
Dent, 1955. 6/-.). 

Kurbskii, Andrei Mikhailovich and Ivan 
Iv. Correspondence, 1564-1579. Ed. 
with a tr. and notes by J. L. I. Fennell. 
New York: Cambridge U Press, 1956. 
275 p. $6.50. (In England: Cambridge 
U Press, 1955. 35 /-.). 

Laloup, J. et J. Nelis. Culture et civilisa- 
tion. Initiation 4 Phumanisme histo- 
rique. Tournai-Paris: Casterman, 1955. 
495 £. 

Machiavelli, Niccolé. Ruler. Introd. by 
A. Robert Caponigci. Tr. by Peter 
Rodd. (Gateway Edition). Chicago: 
Regnery, 1955. 132 p. 85c. 

Maurois, André. Louis XIV a Versailles. 
Paris: Hachette, [1955]. 93 p. 900 f. 

Meissner, Paul. England im Zeitalter von 
Humanismus, Renaissance und Reforma- 
tion. (Hrsg. v. Heinrich Kauter, Ober-- 
stud. Dir.). Heidelberg: Kerle, [1952]. 
656 p. Lw. 28.-. 

Meyer, Erich. Solothurns Politik im Zeit- 
alter Ludwigs XIV., 1648-1715. Diss. 
phil.-hist. Basel, 1955. 227 p. 

Morris, Christopher. Tudors. London: 
Batsford, 1955. 202 p. Pl. 21. (Also 
Toronto: Clarke, Irwin. $4.50.). 

Mousnier, R. (et autres). Comment les 
Francais voyaient la France au XVII° 
siecle. Paris: Société d’Etude du xvu® 
Siécle, 1955. 400 f. 

Nesmith, Robert I. Coinage of the First 
Mint of the Americas at Mexico City, 
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1536-1572. (Numismatic Notes and 
Monographs). New York: American 
Numismatic Society, 1955. 139 p. $5. 

Ogg, David. England in the Reign of 
Charles II. 2nd ed. 2 v. New York: 
Oxford U Press, 1955. 388 p.; 389-778 
p- $13.45. (England, 84 /-.). 

Penners-Ellwart, Hedwig. Die Danziger 
Biirgerschaft nach Kerkunft und Beruf, 
1536-1709. (Gottingen, Phil. F., Diss. 
v. 23 Nov. 1954. Nicht f. d. Austr.). 
Gottingen, 1954. vi, 453 p. 

Pirenne, Henri. History of Europe: From 
the Invasions to the XVIth Century. 
With a new introd. to the Amer. ed. 
by Jan-Albert Goris. Tr. by Bernard 
Miall. New York: University Books, 
Inc., 1956. xxii, 625 p. $7.50. 

Préclin, Edmond et Jarry. Les luttes poli- 
tiques et doctrinales du XVII° et du XVIII® 
siécles. 1¢8€ partie. Paris: Edit. Bloud et 
Gay, 1956. 1.350 f. 

*Preveden, Francis R. A History of the 
Croatian People. Vol. 1: Prehistory and 
Early Period until 1397 A.D. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1955. 
Xvi, 134 p. 64 plates. $7.50. 

Quintana, Manuel José. Vasco Nufiéz de 
Balboa. Madrid: Edit. Garcia Enciso. 
1955. 78 p. 8,00. 

Rahner, H., s.j. Saint Ignace de Loyola. 
Paris: Desclée De Brouwer, 1955. 
1.800 f. 

*The Renaissance in Poland. Warsaw: [A 
special issue of the weekly] Stolica, 
1955.95 p. of photographs. 

Robida, M. Ces bourgeois de Paris. Trois 
si¢cles de chronique familiale de 1675 
a nos jours. Paris: Julliard, Sequana, 
1955. 750 f. A history of the Robida 
family. 

*Simpson, Alan. Puritanism in Old and 
New England. (Charles R. Walgreen 
foundation lectures). U of Chicago 
Press, 1955. ix, 125 p., notes, index. 
$3. (Refutation of economic deter- 
minism, argument for spiritual moti- 
vation.) 

Stow, John. Survey of London (to 1598). 


Introd. by H. B. Wheatley. London: 
Dent; New York: Dutton, 1956. xxiv, 
533 p-7/-- 

Studien zur Geschichte der Wissenschaften 
in Basel. Hrsg. zum $00 jahr. Jubildum 
d. Univ. Basel 1460-1960. Basel: Hel- 
bing & Lichtenhahn, 1955. 

Sutherland, Monica. Louis XIV and Marie 
Mancini. London: Cape, 1956. 213 p. 
Ill. 16/-. 

Thiele, Ernst-Theodor. Das Gesandt- 
schaftswesen in Preussen im 16. Jahrhun- 
dert. (Gottingen, Phil. F., Diss. v. 10. 
Dez. 1954. Nicht f. d. Aust.). Berlin- 
Frankfurt-Gottingen: Musterschmidt, 
1953. 157 p. 

Trévillers, J. de. Sequana monastica. Dic- 
tionnaire des abbayes, prieurés, cou- 
vents, colléges et hdpitaux conventuels, 
ermitages de Franche-Comté et du 
diocése de Besangon antérieurs 4 1790. 
1°T suppl. suivi de Notes pour servir 4 
Vhistoire de l’érémitisme en Franche- 


Comté. Vesoul: Trévillers, 2, rue 
Paul-Morel, s.d. 550 f. 
Vandekerkhove, Antoine. Histoire de 


Vabbaye du Val-Dieu a travers les siécles, 
1215-1954. 2° éd., rem. corr. et augm. 
Dison (Belgium): Jespers-Grégoire, 
1955. XX, 417 p. Portr. fig. 
Wandruszka, Adam. Reichspatriotismus 
und Reichspolitik zur Zeit des Prager 
Friedens von 1635. Eine Studie zur Ges- 
chichte d. dt. Nationalbewusstseins. 
Graz-K6ln: Boéhlau, 1955. 116 p. 8.-. 
Willson, David Harris. King James VI 
and I. London: Cape, 1956. 480 p. 20 /-: 
Zierer, Otto. Entfesselte Gewalten, 1600- 
1700 nach Chr. 3 v. Aufl. Murnau-Miin- 
chen-Innsbruck-Olten: Lux, [1954]. 
319 p. Lw. 3.60. 
—Die goldenen Temple, 1500-1760. Mur- 
nau-Miinchen-Innsbruck-Olten: Lux, 
[1956]. 323 p. Lw.9.-. 


LITERATURE 


Arnold, Paul. Esotérisme de Shakespeare. 
Paris: Mercure de France, 1956. 272 p. 
600 f. 
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Arthos, John. On the Poetry of Spenser, 
and the Form of Romances. London: Al- 
len & Unwin, 1956. 208 p. 21/-. 

Bacon, Francis. Essays. Introd. by Oli- 
phant Smeaton (Everyman’s Library, 
reissue). New York: Dutton, 1955. 
Xxli, 200 p. $1.65. (Also London: Dent. 
6 /-.). 

Eee. Joseph. Bibliographie der Schrif- 
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Ce 4 
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fully drawn with an observant eye on the relevant 
sources.” — New Statesman & Nation 


4 
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ticularly Plato and Aristotle. In the last section the au- 
thor shows that, while secular interests increased, re- 
ligious thought and literature continued without inter- 
ruption. This thought-provoking book draws a rough 
but comprehensive map of Renaissance learning and 
suggests a system of orientation in which each thinker 
and each philosophical idea may eventually be assigned 
to its proper place. The Martin Classical Lectures, 15. $2.50 
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